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THE GENERAL AND THE SERGEANTS 


One of our lovable eccentricities is that we tend to overdo things. 
Some of our most distinguished presidents were born in log cabins. 
So, the word goes out that there is a peculiar and mystical affinity 
between a humble log cabin and the mighty White House. So are 
other reports spread abroad and so do other peculiar notions form 
in other peculiar minds. 

It is a native tendency of Americans to overdo ambition. Ambition 
is a noble quality of the mind only when it prompts one to do the 
best he can with what he has to do with. Beyond that it becomes 
dangerous. It is a disservice to kindle ambition beyond the available 
supply of fuel. On the political side, the records of too many gov- 
ernors and a few presidents are eloquent examples of the ill ends 
to which vaulting ambition sometimes leads. Nor is Education bar- 
ren of testimony in the case. Education is not helped when the 
point is stressed that the ambition to be superintendent, or dean, or 
president is a true sign of quality. The situation is not improved 
when the conditions of those offices are made outwardly so glamor- 
ous as to cause good teachers to swerve from the work which they 
can do best of all, and which needs doing most of all. And a col- 
lateral evil exists in the fact that sometimes teachers not granted 
“promotion” become disillusioned and defeated and unhappy. There 
have been teachers (not abstract or generalized teachers) whose 
titles to distinction have been weakened by transfer from the class- 
room to the administrative office and whose personal lives have been 
rendered much less happy. Those who are giving to society their 
best service have no need for “promotion” and from them society 
should remove the temptation so to waste their major talents. 

It is, of course, most vital to have leaders of great vision. And those 
who are greatly favored by aptitude and training may with fitness 
sit in the seats of the mighty. But administration should exist only 
that good teaching may be richer and more abundant. Let us have 


our generals, but keep in mind that it’s the sergeants and foot sol- 
diers who win the war. 


[257] 








THE PRESIDENT AND THE PUBLIC 


H. L. DONOVAN, President 
R. W. Wild, Director of Public Relations 
University of Kentucky 


We live in a democracy. Therefore, the welfare of institutions of 
higher education, whether public or private, depends on what the 
people think about them. Their strengths, as well as their failures, 
are determined in the minds of the people by the information about 
them that reaches the public. If this information is good, the public 
will have a favorable attitude toward the college or university. If 
the information is adverse, the opposite attitude of mind will prevail. 
No institution of higher education can live unto itself. It belongs to 
the public and the public is entitled to know about its program. 

What are the best means of getting information about the college 
or university to the people? There is no one type of publicity that 
will meet this requirement. Institutions have different publics and 
different mediums must be used to reach them. 

We are a nation of newspaper readers. The newspaper, therefore, 
is probably the best means of getting information about a college 
or university to the people. This means that the president, or someone 
representing his office, must be on good terms with the newspaper 
men of his state. The president should know both the editors and 
the reporters. He must regard them as friends of his institution 
who are primarily interested in being helpful to his college. At all 
times he must be accessible to reporters who come for interviews. 
In dealing with them he should “lay all the cards on the table.” 
Nothing should be held back. He should be absolutely honest with 
them in reporting any incident taking place on the campus. We would 
advise any president never to request a newspaper man to suppress 
a story. In fact, a reporter or an editor cannot do this and be true to 
his profession. However, it has been our experience that newspaper 
men will not color their stories to the detriment of an institution 
when they find that they are getting a square deal from the presi- 
dent’s office. 

A college should take advantage of the generosity of newspapers 
in giving them much space, and endeavor to prepare the news stories 
and pictures for the press so as to be of greatest assistance to them. 
The newspapers will not print all we prepare, but we have found 
them to be exceedingly generous with their columns. Our first advice 


to any college president is to keep close to the press of his state and 
to play fair with it. 
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Most Americans are genuinely interested in sports. There are a 
great many people whose only interest in the college or University 
is their interest in the sports program of the institution. A good 
football game can attract far greater attendance than the best com- 
mencement ever planned for a college. More lines will be written on 
the sports page about a football or basketball team than will appear 
in a newspaper about the inauguration of a president or any cultural 
program that the institution may present. Therefore, no institution 
can neglect its sports program if it has any interest in the appeal 
which such a program makes to the general public. During the past 
several years more lines have appeared in public print regarding 
the Wildcat basketball games at the University of Kentucky than 
about all the other events that have taken place on the campus in 
a similar period of time. When our basketball team returned from 
the National Collegiate Athletic Association Tournament and the 
Olympic Trials, it was met by fifteen thousand people at the railroad 
station. A delegation of professors and students returning from the 
National Society for the Advancement of Science, where one of its 
members had received singular honor, would have received little or 
no attention for this achievement. The general public simply is not 
greatly interested in the accomplishments of science or the contribu- 
tions to culture. 

Radio is becoming increasingly important as a medium for the 
dissemination of information, and radio stations should be accorded 
the same consideration that newspapers receive. Many people today 
depend largely on radio broadcasts for the news. Millions of sports 
fans who are unable to attend college games are brought on-the- 
scene accounts via radio. Many of the larger colleges and universities 
have their own radio stations for broadcasting campus programs, but 
a school of almost any size usually can arrange for time on local 
radio outlets. Television, while still in its infancy, is growing rapid- 
ly. Owners of television sets soon will be able to see as well as hear 
interesting happenings as they take place on the campus. 

We have found that merely sending news releases to the various 
outlets is not enough. There must be a follow-up, through personal 
contact and through special services, if the publicity program is to 
be really effective. Hardly a day passes that we are not asked by 
some newspaper, radio station, or press association for material in 
addition to that contained in our twice-a-day releases. An effort is 
made to visit all Kentucky newspapers and radio stations regularly. 
Good will for the whole University is built up through the dis- 
tribution of complimentary tickets to home games, and modern 
facilities are provided for members of the working press and radio 
who cover the athletic events. A press and radio dinner has become 
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an annual affair at the University of Kentucky. At this time the 
president presents his annual report on the University, and local 
newsmen and broadcasters have an opportunity to meet and chat 
with University officials. 

In their zeal to get news stories in the papers and on the air, col- 
leges and universities should not overlook another most important 
medium, the magazine. Some of the top magazines of general circu- 
lation have far more readers than any daily newspaper published 
in this country. Magazine editors are most interested in articles 
having a wide popular appeal. Unlike the newspapers and radio 
stations, magazines usually prefer to send their own writer end 
photographer to the campus to gather material for the story. The 
job of the college or university, then, is to suggest story possibilities 
to the magazine editor, make arrangements for obtaining the materi- 
al needed, and assist in every way those who are assigned to prepare 
the article. 

Every college and university has the problem of issuing certain 
bulletins, catalogs, pamphlets, and other public relations materials. 
Most of these publications should be designed primarily to promote 
interest in the departments publishing them and in the college or 
university generally. While no hard and fast rules can be given for 
the preparation of bulletins, we have found the following to be 
helpful at the University of Kentucky. 

1. The booklet will be read primarily by prospective students. It 
should be prepared from the point of view of what will interest 
them, and give them information about the University in clear, con- 
cise, attractive form. 

2. A fresh approach is highly desirable in the planning of all col- 
lege bulletins. Little copy should be lifted from the general catalog, 
as such material deadens the appearance of the bulletin and dupli- 
cates the work of the catalog. 

3. The use of pictures—good pictures—is urged. In addition to 
helping tell the story, they bring life and sparkle to any publication. 
Informal action shots are better than formal, stiffly posed pictures. 
Old pictures of students never should be used as they tend to “date” 
the publication. 


4. Colored ink, used judiciously, brightens a publication and makes 
it more attractive. 

5. Every effort should be made to make the college bulletin read- 
able. It should be written in simple, easy-to-grasp language. 

The American public is extremely picture conscious, and many 
college presidents have found motion pictures effective in promoting 
their schools. Making a campus movie is an expensive undertaking, 
however, and any such film soon is out of date and no longer usable. 
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Personal contact is, of course, the best and most effective means 
of gaining friends for an institution. Nothing that is printed or filmed 
or sent out over the radio is as effective as a close personal contact 
with people. This sort of public relations requires great energy on 
the part of the president but it also results in great dividends for 
his institution. 

The college president cannot be a hermit. When a man accepts the 
presidency of an institution of higher education, he belongs to the 
public. Thereafter he cannot live in cloistered halls and isolate him- 
self from people who want to see him. This means that when a man 
accepts an administrative position, he has to give up many of his 
scholarly pursuits, unfortunate as this may be. Nevertheless, if he 
expects to succeed as an administrator, it is necessary for him to 
make this sacrifice. 

The president not only should be available to the people who want 
to see him but he must go to see the people. It is important that he 
participate in many programs. If he is the president of a church- 
related college, he must speak frequently in the churches and before 
other religious bodies. It is essential that he keep close to those 
people who are fundamentally interested in supporting his insti- 
tution. If he is the president of a land-grant college or university, it 
is absolutely essential that he keep in very close contact with farmers, 
engineers, and businessmen. It won’t hurt his institution if he also has 
a genuine interest in religion and occasionally fills a church pulpit 
himself. Neither can he afford to neglect the great public school 
system of our country which keeps feeding into his institution a new 
class of students each year. 

At our institution, the president attends as many farm meetings 
as his time will permit. He is an active member of the Farm Bureau 
and he often speaks at its picnics and other public meetings. He at- 
tends the cattle shows, the horse shows, and the fairs. He participates 
actively in programs promoting soil erosion control, the improve- 
ment of farm crops, and other meetings relating to better rural 
life. We feel that this is the best connection we have with the pub- 
lic. The rural people come to realize the importance of the state 
university through these contacts and they give it their wholehearted 
support. The farm people have been more interested in increasing 
the appropriations for the University of Kentucky than any other 
single group in our state. We believe this is partly due to the fact 
that the administration of the University endeavors to understand 
their problems and help them with their programs. 

The president must know the business leaders of his state. If he 
does not have adequate knowledge of economics, he can enlist the 
interest of the professors in this field and in this way secure a 
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sympathetic understanding and appreciation of the business and in- 
dustrial leaders of his community. 

President Nicholas Murray Butler once said: “It is a fixed doc- 
trine at Columbia University that the alumnus is permanently a 
member of the University. He has come of his own accord, has placed 
his name upon its books. By these several acts he has become a 
member of the University family, entitled to recognition as such and 
bearing responsibility as such. He is always and everywhere, whether 
willingly or not, consciously or not, a representative of his university’s 
training and ideals.” 

For four years the college becomes a second home for its students. 
Most of them leave its halls with a feeling of genuine affection for 
their alma mater, and for most this feeling will not easily die. Here, 
then, is a potentially great force that can be put to work for the 
good of the institution. If these former students can be made to feel 
that their help is needed, really needed, if they are given the right 
kind of leadership, if they are formed into active units, if they are 
given the facts about what their school is accomplishing and what 
it needs, if somehow the spirit of the place can be kept alive in their 
hearts through the years, every challenge to the school can be met 
with assurance. The continued interest and support of its alumni 
can mean the difference between a mediocre institution and a great 
institution. 

What can a college or university do to promote its alumni relations? 
It can maintain an alert alumni office with a capable staff of em- 
ployees; it can build a useful alumni association; it can organize 
alumni clubs in communities where its graduates live; it can send 
faculty speakers to address alumni groups; it can issue a newsy 
alumni magazine or bulletin; it can encourage alumni to take an 
active part in the affairs of the school (at U. K., the Board of Trus- 
tees, governing body of the University, includes three alumni mem- 
bers); it can sponsor annual homecoming activities to bring “old 
grads”—and “young grads”—back to the campus; it can send the 
college newspaper to almuni; it can promote the establishment of 
alumni scholarships. 

Publicity that comes from the publishing of a learned journal, such 
as the Journal of Southern History, does much to gain prestige 
for an institution. A college or university press should be maintained 
wherever possible for publishing the works of distinguished staff 
members. Public recognition of outstanding service of faculty mem- 
bers is important not only as a prestige builder for the school but 
also as a means of promoting better relations within the campus 
family. 

While the president is able to some extent to reach groups pri- 
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marily interested in the intellectual life of the campus, the talents 
of the faculty can be utilized to great advantage in this important 
task. A college or university can be of real benefit to the people of 
the state by making available the services of members of its faculty 
as speakers and leaders of public forums. Faculty members can be 
of service to their community, and incidentally to their institution, 
by their participation in civic, fraternal, professional and other 
organizations. 

There are other important publics which the president must con- 
stantly keep in mind, of course—employees of the school, parents 
of the students enrolled, the students themselves. There are letters 
to write, articles to prepare, talks to make, committees to serve on, 
conferences to be held. 

What we have been trying to say is that a college or university 
president deals with publics, not a public. There are different inter- 
est groups to which specific appeals have to be made if they are to 
be reached effectively. Any public relations program that ignores 
this fact is not a good public relations program. 

The president, whether he likes the idea or not, is the chief public 
relations officer of his institution. How well he succeeds as a presi- 
dent depends very largely on how successful he is in dealing with 
the several groups which make up the all-important body known 
as the public. 











THE PRESIDENT AND HIS FACULTY 


JAMES P. CORNETTE 
President of West Texas State College, Canyon 


“Long-distance” human relationships are greatly influenced by 
external, superficial, or even deliberately posed qualities and attitudes, 
but “close-up” human relationships are determined by real, genuine, 
basic human qualities and attitudes. For instance, it may well be 
that, as some insist, Thomas E. Dewey’s moustache was an import- 
ant factor in the failure of his aspirations to be president of the 
United States, but that same moustache would have little effect on 
his relations with his own family and daily associates, unless per- 
chance it may give expression to a basic human quality of the man 
himself. By astute use of affected poses and insincere pronounce- 
ments, a smart politician, aided by a clever press agent, may fool a 
majority of his constituency into thinking he’s a “gr-e-a-t lover of 
the common man” whereas actually he is an egocentric demagogue, 
but he doesn’t fool his own cook nor his own family. 

Some of a college or university president’s human relations are 
“long-distance” and some are “close-up.” Those with the public are 
relatively “long-distance”; and those with the faculty are very “close- 
up.” Consequently, more than with any other group, a president’s re- 
lations with his faculty are dependent upon, and actually grow out of, 
his basic human qualities, abilities, and attitudes. Superficial attributes 
or clever poses which may be quite important in determining a 
president’s relations with the public will have little influence on how 
his faculty members regard him, because they live with him so closely 
and intimately that they soon see past the outer man with which the 
public gaze mostly stops. 

For example, it is really important in a president’s relations with 
the public that he “look like a college president.” Of course, no one 
knows just what it is a college president is supposed to look like, 
and anyone who has ever seen as many as a dozen real, live presi- 
dents together at once knows that they are of all shapes, sizes, and 
varieties, and that in actuality a college president may look like any- 
thing or nothing. Nevertheless, the public persists in its notion that 
any man who attempts to be a college president ought to “look like 
one,” and it is distinctly to the advantage of a president in his rela- 
tions with the public that he bear at least some faint resemblance 
to that vague but somewhat dignified and distinguished gentleman 
in the public’s mind. As a matter of fact, the one nebulous quality 
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of “looking like a college president” has kept in the president’s 
office through long years many a stuffed shirt who had little else to 
recommend him. But to his faculty, through its close association 
with him, a president soon comes to look like whatever he is: if he 
is a stuffed shirt, no matter how much he may “look like a college 
president,” so far as his faculty’s vision is concerned, he is a stuffed 
shirt. They see him with candid-camera eyes. 

Likewise, a carefully cultivated approach of the kind recommended 
by Dale Carnegie as designed to win friends and influence people 
may serve a president in good stead in his relations with the public 
—nay, at least some degree of it is almost essential, just as it is with 
a one-stop traveling salesman—but it will in the long run have little 
efficacy in maintaining good relations with his faculty. The foundation 
of their relationship must be made of sterner stuff. 

What, then, are the basic human qualities, abilities, and attitudes 
which a president must have if his relations with his faculty are to 
be desirable? Or, conversely stated, what minimum essentials do 
faculty members demand of their president if they are to have toward 
him attitudes which result in good relations? 

The answers which individual faculty members would give to the 
above question would undoubtedly make a long list, but probably 
at least most of the answers could be classified under these three: as 
faculty members and fellow associates, they must be able to trust 
their president as a man; they must have confidence in his ability 
as a president; and they must believe that he understands that their 
work, and not his, is the end for which the institution exists. 

Perhaps it goes without saying that no president can have good 
relations with his faculty unless they have absolute faith in him as 
a man. Not only must his integrity in such everyday matters as 
truthfulness and moral uprightness be above question; his intellec- 
tual honesty must also hold their confidence. Many a denominational 
school president has lost his faculty’s respect through his failure to 
resolve in his own mind the conflict between the supporting denomina- 
tion’s opinion that the college existed for the purpose of perpetuating 
its denominational dogma and the faculty’s belief that the college 
existed for the purpose of discovering, teaching, and publishing the 
truth even when it happened to be inconsistent with that denomina- 
tional dogma. 

But above and beyond such taken-for-granted qualities of a man as 
moral integrity and intellectual honesty, the faculty will demand that 
their president be kind, merciful, and sympathetic. His dealings with 
them are on too personal and intimate a basis for integrity and jus- 
tice, even though they be absolute, to be sufficient; to these qualities 
must be added those warmer ones of human sympathy, kindness, and 
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love. For instance, college teachers are poorly paid in this world’s 
goods, especially in proportion to their contribution to the world’s 
welfare and in comparison with the standard of living they are ex- 
pected to maintain. Yet once each year the president must recom- 
mend what share of an always inadequate budget each teacher is 
to receive. If there is to be a happy relationship between the faculty 
and its president on the day on which contracts are signed and on 
all of the remaining days of the year, each faculty member must 
feel in his heart that his recommended salary, small though it is, 
less perhaps than he had hoped, still includes not only the full amount 
which a cold-blooded justice handling a college budget would have 
put there, but also every extra dollar which a warm sympathy and 
understanding love might have found to add. By holding down 
faculty salaries and leaving a larger proportion of the budget avail- 
able for such pet presidential projects as plant expansion, many 
college presidents have made great names for themselves and left 
beautiful campuses as monuments to their memories — but their 
faculties haven’t loved them for it. 

In addition to being a good and kindly man, if a president’s relations 
with his faculty are to be of the best, he must be also an able 
president. His faculty members must have confidence in his ability 
to do his own work well. Other men they may forgive professional 
inabilities, but not their president, because their own welfare is too 
dependent upon the way he does his job. If their next-door neighbor 
is a success as a man, they will be quite indulgent in forgiving his 
shortcomings as a lawyer or an engineer, because they are not too 
greatly affected by his professional inadequacies, but of their presi- 
dent they will demand success both as a man and as a president. The 
cost of maintaining an incompetent president is entirely too high to a 
faculty for them ever to be happy about it, no matter how good a man 
he may be. 

Finally, a faculty demand of their president not only that he be a 
good man and an able president, but also that he remember that it is 
their work, and not his, which justifies the existence of the college. 
Of course that is one of the hardest things for a president to remem- 
ber, because all of his labors are spent upon the “means” of the insti- 
tution: grounds and buildings, how they are to be maintained and 
improved; legislatures and denominational pressure groups, how they 
are to be persuaded or pacified; receipts and expenditures, how they 
are to be kept in a solvent closeness to one another. How easy it is 
for a president to become so engrossed in his own administrative de- 
tails, so concerned with the “means” with which he must wrestle 
daily, that he forgets that the “end” of the institution, the only 
justification for the existence of himseif or any of the “means” with 
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which he daily labors, is the discovering, learning, and teaching which 
his faculty and students are doing. 

Yet this he must remember almost above all else, if his relations 
with his faculty are to be happy ones. Never must his faculty have 
a suspicion that in his mind the college consists of himself and his 
buildings and grounds, with faculty and students as necessary but in- 
convenient appendages. Always they must feel that their president 
understands himself to be their servant, and not they his servants; 
that he knows that he is justified through them and their work, 
and not they justified through him and his work; and that he is ever 
mindful that the “end” for which the college exists is not his adminis- 
tering, but their teaching. 

One last word—the last and most important. If a college president 
has a wife, and certainly he should have one since in this position her 
work is of equal importance with his, that wife’s qualities and atti- 
tudes are just as influential as his own in determining his relations 
with his faculty. Unfortunate indeed are both president and faculty 
when his wife is one of those feminine counterparts of a stuffed shirt 
who marches majestically along, overawed by the importance of her 
husband’s position and expecting everyone else to be likewise. Such 
a wife can do more damage at one afternoon tea than a perfectly 
good president and a well-intentioned faculty can repair in six 
months. But fortunate indeed are both president and faculty when 
his wife is a woman of spiritual warmth and human sympathy, with 
an intelligent poise that sees through artificial distinctions to find 
real values, and with that friendly understanding of all people which 
is the mark of genuine culture. Truly such a wife is a thing of beauty 
and a joy forever, both to president and faculty, and thrice-blessed 
are their relations by her presence. 








THE COLLEGE PRESIDENT AND THE CHURCH 


HARLEY FITE 


President, Carson-Newman College, Jefferson City, Tennessee 


The relationship which should exist between the college and the 
church is that of two great institutions whose energies and programs 
are dedicated to a common cause. The relationship which the president 
of a college should have to the church is that of leader of one of these 
great institutions and, therefore, is synonymous with that of the 
institution which he represents. 

Good education concerns itself with the total man. A very import- 
ant part of the total man is his religious nature and impulses. Hence 
it is proper that religion and education should work as a team in 
equipping persons for living in one world. Religion is a prime aspect 
of man’s being, an essential part or function of human nature, just 
as intellect, morals, or sociality. It is more fundamental than any 
of these; with Carlyle we may say it is the chief fact about man. 

As a function of the human organism, the religious nature is sub- 
ject to growth and development. The religious nature, needs, expres- 
sions, emotions change with the years. Just as the moral nature 
evolves, or the physical, so likewise does the religious. First the seed, 
then the ear, then the full corn in the ear; this law of growth is true 
everywhere in human nature. This growth must not be interrupted at 
the age of sixteen or eighteen when the student enters college. It 
is the obligation of the college president to promote spiritual growth 
as well as mental growth. 

The relationship which the religious nature sustains to all other 
aspects of human life in the organization of the complete personality 
and the fact that this is a gradual and growing process mark at once 
the cultivation of the religious life as a part of the process of edu- 
cation. All the influences exerted to stimulate and guide the religious 
nature in its development are educational. All preaching, exhortation, 
and religious teaching which molds the emotional, volitional, or spirit- 
ual nature or tends to modify these in any way is a part of education. 

There is, therefore, a co-incidence of religion and education. Each 
illuminates and aids the other. There can be no really vital education 
without religion; there can be no true and exalted religious life 
except as it is related to the broader development of the individual, 
that is to say, without the education of his other powers. Education 
and religion are so inherently related that man cannot come to his 
best with either alone. 


[268] 
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These opinions are endorsed by other college presidents. I shall 
quote from only a few. President Arthur Hauck, of the University of 
Maine, states in the Maine Bulletin (December, 1934), “The edu- 
cational program of the University would not be complete if it offered 
only an opportunity for intellectual development and failed to stress 
spiritual values. We shall continue to encourage those things which 
contribute to the aesthetic appreciation and to the building of upright 
character. . . . While the University as a state institution does not 
teach the religion of .a particular creed, we are reedy at all times to 
co-operate with those religious organizations which include students 
of the university among their members.” 

William Mather Lewis, president of Lafayette College, says: “Above 
and beyond all there stands the element of religion, without which 
the abundant life is impossible, the religion which, surmounting creeds 
and doubts and the cynicisms of little men, carries the soul into the 
central presence. This religion is not to be found so much by youth 
through preachments as through those opportunities for meditation 
which in the overcrowded program of college and university life we 
so often deny them.’ 

To quote John Henry Cody, president, The University of Toronto: 
“Even the universities are realizing that when they have pursued 
abstract truth to the very limit there is still something left undone. 
I, for one, profoundly believe that education is truncated that does 
not deal... with the whole man; and I am still old-fashioned enough 
to believe that religion in some form or other is essential to every 
full, rounded education. The conditions of national and international 
life today are demonstrative that we do need something beyond the 
pursuit of abstract truth.” 

The college is obligated to educate for leadership. One of the en- 
couraging facts of modern life is that while less than half the total 
population is in the churches, at least 80 per cent of the students in 
institutions of higher learning are church members. If churches and 
colleges are to take advantage of this fact and educate these young 
men and women for religious leadership, we should see a most re- 
markable increase in the effectiveness of the Christian movement by 
the end of the present student generation. 

On the whole students are not prone to leave religion and the church 
behind them when they enter the university. Students are just as 
responsive to religion as any other class of people. Often, however, 





Lewis, William Mather, The Obligation of Universities to the Social Order, 
ed. by H. P. Fairchild, New York; New York University Press, 1933, pp. 403-04. 
* Cody, John Henry, The Obligation of Universities to the Social Order, ed. 
by H. P. Fairchild, New York; New York University Press, 1933, p. 412. 
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while in college, students become passive, rarely enter into the life 
of the college church, many even attending but seldom. Experience 
has shown that the church must have a program for students and 
must present it in a systematic and capable way if their interest 
is to be held. There is such a diversity of interest and activity in 
a modern university that unless the church is continually offering its 
opportunities to the students they will devote their time to some- 
thing else. 

If the college president and the ministers were to realize their joint 
responsibility for the students’ religious life it would obviate many 
difficulties. They should work co-operatively toward a systematic, 
chalienging program, educationally conceived, with clearly defined 
objectives, and adequate materials and equipment. 

Active participation in religious life at college is necessary. The 
college needs to discover some means of placing the students in 
positions that will cause them to participate in church leadership 
activities. 

The College should educate for community participation. The long- 
time goal of higher education is to educate men and women to take 
their places as active participants in a democratic society. Education 
is life and comes from association with a stimulating environment 
in its total spread. The college president has the obligation of pro- 
moting a conscious and purposeful correlation of college and commu- 
nity life. Here we find fertile ground for cultivation. Correlation be- 
tween college and community life, in many instances, is next to nil. 
Many colleges expressly profess to be training students for life, 
training students to take their places fully in community, national, 
and world affairs, and yet unconsciously these same institutions be- 
come parties to the complete divorcement of student life from com- 
munity experiences. Church life is a phase of community life common 
to all localities. 

Obviously, the total responsibility for the divorcement of student 
life from local church experience cannot be laid upon the doorstep 
of the educational institution: many churches themselves must share 
this responsibility. But whatever the cause, it suffices to say that the 
need for correlation is desperately urgent and the college president 
shares heavily in the responsibility. 

There must be developed by co-operative action of the agencies in- 
volved a greater inter-relatedness between the contribution of the 
college to the church and community service of its students and 
graduates. There must be found better ways of integrating the re- 


sources of the two agencies if improvement and progress are to be 
assured. 
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The obligation of higher education to society. Higher education 
will fail in its service to society unless it holds high certain standards 
and values. There is an obligation to individual students to assist 
them in discovering a core of values which will provide them with a 
center around which their own lives may be built and which will 
motivate them in their social relationships. Religion is a force with 
which education must reckon in assisting the student to develop 
an adequate philosophy of life. Our colleges and universities must re- 
emphasize the place of religion in all human relations. 

The law of national stability is unchangeable. There can be no 
substitute for righteousness. Without it civilization is built on the 
shifting sands. Paul Elmer Moore is quite right in his statement that 
the cure for the crying evils in a democracy is not more democracy 
but a better democracy. Emerson’s test of civilization is the correct 
test, namely, the character of the people that a country turns out. 
Not the vastness of a country’s territory, nor the number of its people, 
nor the strength of its army and navy, nor even the intelligence 
of the people can make a country great. The unbroken lesson of 
history shows that the character of a people is a country’s most vital 
asset. And such character cannot be made symmetrical and strong 
and the spirit of a people be preserved in freedom and vigor without 
the superhuman phase. Daniel Webster spoke faithfully when he 
said: “To preserve the government, we must preserve morals. 
Morality rests on religion. If we destroy the foundation the super- 
structure must fall.” 

If Christianity is, as we maintain, the solution to war, crime, and 
other deep-seated disorders in our society, its message must be inter- 
preted and applied through organized Christianity, the church. If 
the church is again to be the major formative factor in shaping our 
culture, it cannot content itself with a ministry of consolation and 
reclamation, of salvaging as best it can the wrecks of human error 
and selfishness—as important and appealing to sentiment as such 
a ministry is. It means that wherever the vital interests and issues 
of human life are found, there must the church be—not in the rear 
or on the flanks, but out in the front, exploring, proclaiming, leading. 
For such a program of church leadership, designed to implement 
the cultural life that functional religion serves, the college is well- 
nigh indespensible; to a church conscious of this mission, Christian 
education must ever be a major concern; to a college president ever 
mindful of his obligation to society, the church and the college stu- 
dent’s relationship to the church are of vital importance. 
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In a letter to General Breckenridge, dated February 15, 1821, 
Thomas Jefferson made the following statement with regard to the 
school system he envisioned for Virginia, “Let us keep our eye steadily 
on the whole system.” With remarkable insight, he recognized the 
need for a system of education in the United States organized and 
articulated so that the public schools and the universities could go 
“hand in hand forever.” 

One hundred twenty-five years have elapsed since those challeng- 
ing words of Jefferson were spoken and still our educational units 
are inadequately unified. The articulation between high schools and 
colleges is exceedingly troublesome, produced in part by the tradition- 
al differences in purpose and procedure, and also in part by “grow- 
ing pains” produced by the unusually rapid growth of both insti- 
tutions. While both institutions are mindful of the imperfect articu- 
lation which exists between them, little is done to bring about ameli- 
oration. One would guess that for the next several years additional 
study will suffer a set-back. When colleges are faced with small stu- 
dent bodies, it is economically expedient to articulate between the 
high school and college to keep the mortality rate low. But when 
college enrollments are abnormally high, concomitant with a reason- 
able assurance that they will remain high for at least five years, and 
the additional fact that approximately 80 per cent of the enrollments 
consist of returned veterans, the rate of mortality and its attending 
causes just naturally move toward indifference and obscurity. After 
all, the problem presently might be more real if a study of articulation 
or the lack of it between the armed services and colleges be made. 

My interest, however, concerns (a) is it possible to coordinate the 
work (i.e. academic work, guidance, etc.) of the high school and 
college so that the latter will receive from the high school those 
best fitted for a college education and (b) can the difficulties of 
student adjustment be so handled that the rate of mortality may be 
minimized and that those who remain will make the most of their 
opportunities? 

It is of basic and common concern to both institutions to know the 
physical, mental, and social development of youth and to have an 
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awareness of the nature of the decisions that they must make. Educa- 
tional programs and guidance plans must be arranged in conformity 
with such facts. Adequate guidance should be given so that the 
student may intelligently decide whether he should go to college, 
secure technical training, or seek employment immediately upon 
graduation. If agreement results between adviser, student, and grades, 
so that college training is expedient, then the college must assume 
the responsibilities and interest formerly carried out by the high 
school. Common interest, then, so that each individual student may 
reach his highest level mentally, socially, and physically, is the goal 
to attain. 

Small budgets in the public school militate against adequate guid- 
ance, and insufficient endowment at many colleges sets into operation 
questionable practices of attracting students. In other words, the 
economic factor is unquestionably the greatest factor which compli- 
cates co-operation. Then, too, the academic procedure lacks integration 
both as to content and method. 

High pressure recruiting by college representatives somewhat mini- 
mizes the effect of high school counseling. Statistics also show that 
students are attracted to various colleges because of their proximity 
to their home, and the influence of friends and relatives. Too often 
compatibility as to purpose and intellectual potentiality do not con- 
form to the college selected. It may well be that the true aims and 
objectives of some colleges are so obscured that even the conscientious 
student is at a loss to choose wisely. Under proper guidance, the 
following ends should be attained: 

(a) A college should be chosen which is suited to the ability and 
needs of the student; so that he can match his aims and abilities with 
the training a respective college can give him. 

(b) Those students who are not equipped for a college training 
should be steered into other avenues or channels. 

In addition to the problems in guidance, articulation is interfered 
with because we do not achieve unity and continuity in our general 
education. There is surely a lack of coordination of courses within 
both of these school units individually and mutually. While literature, 
music, art, history, are interrelated elements in our culture, never- 
theless they are usually taught as though they were isolated entities. 
Likewise the courses in science lack unity of purpose as they are pres- 
ently taught. Laboratory recipes used in the sciences have little value, 
except to develop some laboratory skill. 

While it is reasonably difficult to organize a unification of courses 
within a curriculum for general education, it is infinitely more diffi- 
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cult to secure instructors to teach in conformity with the prescribed 
outline. This is more acute at the college level than at the high school 
level. The training for most of us has been narrow and special, hence 
how successful can we be in teaching an integrated general course? 

At Muhlenberg College, a post-war committee on curriculum gave 
much thought to a course in the “Humanities.” A course which should 
include literature, music, art, history, philosophy, economics, and 
government—a course of about 30 semester hours to be required of 
all students. In our deliberation we agreed that two approaches can 
be used to teach such a comprehensive course: (a) with a carefully 
prepared outline and syllabus, at specific times the appropriate de- 
partment members could conduct the class, or (b) one man would 
presume to teach this great mass of material himself. The former plan 
would hardly seem to be much of an improvement over the present 
arrangement, while the second approach is too Herculean for one 
man to attempt. For these reasons as well as the lack of agreement 
as to what should be included, specifically, in such a course, the 
proposal was dropped. My own reaction is that an attempt at integra- 
tion is excellent but dan be effective only if the student has knowledge 
to integrate. Not until a student is in his junior or senior year do we 
make any attempt at formal integration of mathematics within the 
field itself and its related fields. 

While there is a lack of unity between many courses as they are 
taught within the high school and college, there is altogether too 
much overlapping and underlapping in subjects between these two 
institutions with the consequent absence of curricular unity. 

A rational approach to articulation of the high school and college 
curricula is the plan used by the University of Chicago and the 
University of Buffalo. A student may demonstrate his competence 
in a given field by passing a comprehensive examination without 
course requirements. This gives one the impression that there is some 
integration between the high school work and college and puts a 
premium upon one’s ability to continue his educational experience. 

Indifference to individual development and maturity is also in part 
responsible for a lack of articulation. For example, we sometimes 
conclude that adequate reading habits are established in the elementary 
school, a conclusion not justified through the experiences of high 
school and college teachers. Reading situations which are new con- 
stantly confront the student. Subject matter which requires critical 
reading in college finds the student wholly unprepared. Remedial 
measures in reading are inadequate if restricted to the elementary 
school or even the secondary school. The student must have expe- 
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riences in critical reading throughout his whole period of general 
education. The teaching of reading is just as much the responsibility 
of the college as of the high school. These two institutions must recog- 
nize this mutual responsibility. 

There is frequent disappointment because many freshmen in col- 
lege find it difficult to live, work, and think independently. A mutual 
discussion should suggest that at high school there should be more 
freedom from regimentation and an increasing responsibility in extra- 
curricular activity, or colleges must realize that the college freshman 
is just a few months older than he was in his senior year at high 
school and therefore expect less responsibility in the fact of freedom. 

At Muhlenberg College we have a freshman dormitory presided 
over by a freshman dean. Study periods are observed five nights a 
week and twelve upper classmen who are majors respectively in 
the various academic fields serve as proctors. These proctors post a 
schedule indicating the hours and the classrooms to be used. Each 
proctor is available about six hours a week for consultation. Obviously 
with such an arrangement, academic mortality is reduced to a 
minimum. Our position plainly asserts that it is difficult for the va- 
rious high schools, from which we receive freshmen, to observe greater 
freedom from regimentation, but we can place our freshmen in an 
environment which does not provide wholesale freedom and inde- 
pendency. Our freshmen dormitory successfully bridges the gap for 
the college freshman. 

I have proposed a number of difficulties which are, in part, re- 
sponsible for the lack of: articulation between high school and col- 
lege. Among them are: Inadequate guidance; traditional differences 
of purpose and procedure; partial absence of course and curriculum 
unity; and indifference to individual development and maturity. 

It is only fair to add that the articulation between secondary edu- 
cation and higher education has until rather recently been closer than 
the relation between the elementary and secondary schools. This was 
brought about through European influence, where elementary edu- 
cation was considered expedient for the lower classes, while both 
secondary and higher education were reserved for the more fortunate 
classes who had more leisure and who by virtue of their position in 
society found it essential. Secondary education was requisite almost 
exclusively as preparation to higher education for the professions 
of ministry, law, and medicine. This conception, dominant until about 
thirty or forty years ago, has not been completely abandoned, even 
though the secondary school has other important functions in ad- 
dition to the legitimate function of preparation for higher education. 
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The courses in the classics, science, English, and mathematics com- 
prised initially the secondary school curriculum because one observes 
that these courses supplied requisite training for the professions 
which then existed. More recently, however, this fact has passed into 
relative obscurity, so that frequently one thinks of these courses as 
essential to culture. To expand curricula to meet the needs of occu- 
pations and professions today is then essentially in harmony with what 
has always existed. It is not too obvious where to find a basis for 
criticizing and expansions of the offerings in the secondary school. 
In fact to provide secondary education as preparation for the ever- 
increasing number of professions and occupations, as well as to pro- 
vide education for a large number of boys and girls who will termi- 
nate their formal training after graduating from the high school, 
justifies an expansion. The propaedeutic function of the secondary 
school must not suffer because it serves the largest single homo- 
geneous group, but it must tolerate other equally important functions. 
The work of the secondary school must be differentiated to conform to 
the needs of various groups of pupils. 

Opinions as to the number of high school graduates who enter 
higher education either overestimate or underestimate the number 
of such pupils. Inglis in Principles of Secondary Education, Page 35, 
gives mathematical data which exhibit a true picture. One-sixth of 
those who enter secondary school, one-quarter of those in second 
year, one-third of those in third year, nearly one-half of those in the 
fourth year, one-half of those who graduate, and more than one- 
quarter of all pupils in the high school at any one time enter college. 
The best possible service for this group is naturally of interest in 
this paper. 

I shall now consider some of the attempts that are made to stim- 
ulate articulation between these two institutions. The municipal junior 
college has been proposed as an agency through which academic 
articulation may be effected. My own reaction would assert that this 
in essence would merely postpone the evil for two years. Surely one 
recognizes the values of a junior college, but producing a better 
articulation between high school and college is certainly not one of 
the values. I have had no experience with a junior college, but one 
can guess that whenever a student transfers from one institution to 
another—institutions of the same rank or different—overlappings and 
deficiencies seem inescapable. I suspect there are no two institutions 
of higher learning which profess the same educational aims and ob- 
jectives. Hence whether a student enrolls in such an institution at 
the end of the twelfth or fourteenth year, he will experience unavoid- 
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able academic confusion. As a matter of fact, the junior college may 
double the problem—it may involve both a pre- and a post-junior 
college articulation. 

It is unfortunate that there is an overlapping in subject matter of 
the secondary school and college. The curriculum of the public school, 
in general, transcends the subject matter prescribed by colleges for 
admission and has frequently included subjects normally included 
in the college curriculum. Also the college curriculum includes subjects 
which are of secondary school grade, e. g., courses in science, modern 
language, algebra III, etc. Consequently it would not be too difficult 
for the average high school to organize a two-year program of “post- 
graduate” study which would compare to the freshman and sopho- 
more years in college. Also some authorities maintain that society 
should offer additional encouragement to boys and girls for continu- 
ing their education beyond the completion of the twelfth grade. There 
are many institutions of higher learning, but expenses due to tuition 
and living away from home make college attendance difficult or even 
prohibitive for many who could profitably continue their education 
beyond the twelfth grade. This latter argument is similar to the one 
made for the establishment of a public high school as an extension of 
the elementary school. For these various reasons, municipal and 
privately owned junior colleges have been organized, especially in 
the west and middle west. 

Whatever may be the merits or shortcomings of a junior college, it 
is not the complete answer to academic articulation between high 
school and college. 

Can articulation be accomplished through a more careful analysis 
of entrance units? I suspect that the average member of a college 
faculty would conclude that insistence upon fifteen entrance units 
in English, mathematics, science, etc., rather well done, is the best 
insurance against mortality. I must confess that I subscribed to this 
attitude until I prepared this paper. 

To properly offer a curriculum to students preparing for college 
is a major problem in articulation. The subjects that are required 
for admission to college are usually introduced into the curriculum, 
but the total extent of these required subjects is too great. It inter- 
feres with giving students who plan to enter college a satisfactory 
balanced recognition of what may be regarded as the common ele- 
ments of the high school program. Such things as the social-civic aspect 
of life, health, and recreation comprise the common elements. 

Studies reported seriously discredit the practice of the colleges in 
prescribing specific subjects for entrance. Douglass! at the conclusion 
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of an extended investigation of the relationship of a number of “fac- 
tors” and the average college mark of students at the University 
of Oregon states that “there is no significant correlation between the 
number of credits earned in the high school in any subject-matter 


field and scholastic success in college.” In fact the following quotation 
appears: * 


The entrance requirements of the University include the offering of high 
school credits in designated amounts in specified fields. No more striking 
example of the application of fallacious theory to educational administration 
may be mentioned. Not only do the results of this study indicate that such 
entrance requirements contribute practically nothing to the differentiation of 
good from poor college risks, but all other studies of similar nature agree in 
this respect. In fact, no record can be found by any thorough-going objective 
investigation ever conducted which affords any rational support for the prac- 
tice of conditioning general admission to the University upon the completion 
of prescribed units of certain favored fields. 


Another writer, Yates, after carefully investigating the relation- 
ship of the pattern of high school subjects taken to success as meas- 
ured by marks in three institutions—the University of Kentucky, 
Indiana University, and the University of Cincinnati—concluded that 
his inquiry did not find sufficient facts “to justify colleges in pre- 
scribing certain subjects for college admission.” 

One might reasonably ask: Is there any specific subject in the 
high school curriculum which has a good predictive value for suc- 
cess in college? Such a study was conducted by Douglass and Michael- 
son* in mathematics. They ascertained for almost four hundred stu- 
dents in the University of Oregon the relationship between the num- 
ber of semester credits in high school mathematics and the average 
college marks in various fields during the first two years of college. 
The conclusion is that the average mark in high school mathematics 
“correlated significantly with the average college mark in every 
field,” and the correlation of the high school mark in mathematics 
with the college mark in the same field (.55) is higher than that with 
any other college subject. Studies seem to indicate that success of 
the student in his high school work, coupled with a measure of his 





*H. R. Douglass, The Relation of High School Preparation and Certain other 
Factors to Academic Success at the University of Oregon. University of Oregon 
Publication, Educational series, Volume III, 1931. 


* Ibid., p. 56. 
*H. R. Douglass and J. H. Michaelson, The Relation of High School Mathe- 


matics to College Marks and of Other Factors to College Marks in Mathematics, 
School Review XLIV (October 1936), p. 615. 
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ability, as shown in a test of intelligence or college aptitude, give re- 
liable evidence of a student’s predictable success at college. 

Of course the traditional entrance requirements must still be satis- 
fied, but a wise counselor will reduce to a minimum the interference 
with the individual pupil’s having a well-balanced curriculum that 
recognizes all essential areas of living. 

It is then a quality of intellectual activity rather than wide diversi- 
fication in quantity that the high school student should seek. In- 
tellectual sincerity and unity of purpose must be attained. The colleges 
should provide a test of intellectual training so planned that it 
measures a few fundamental subjects that make for a training of the 
powers of the mind with additional courses that one might consider 
requisite for good citizenship. 

I believe that courses like mathematics can be taught in such a way 
that a student can go from something “thought about” to “some- 
thing used in thinking.” Two theories seem to prevail currently: (1) 
The theory of identical components or special connections, and (2) the 
theory of generalization or common capacities. The first theory has 
been advocated by Thorndike, and the second by Judd. Thorndike 
states that the change in the second function is in amount that due 
to the change in the elements common to it and the first. In arith- 
metic, improvement in addition will alter one’s ability in multi- 
plication, because addition is identical with the part of multiplication, 
and also because the eye movements and the inhibition of all save the 
arithmetical impulses are in part common to the two functions. Con- 
cerning the second theory, Judd states that the preventive for lack 
of transfer is to be found or sought in the organization of instruction 
in such a way that the learner will constantly be made to see the 
broad relations of items of experience. He should be taught that in 
science, for example, the findings all group themselves into related 
systems of generalizations, and that concentration of attention, a- 
nalysis, discrimination, are useful habits of mind that he can use in 
all the situations which he encounters. 

E. E. Bayles in the Journal of Educational Psychology, 1936, states 
the thought rather effectively: Teaching must have two objectives: 
First it must bring the student to understand as many widely useful 
relationships, principles, or generalizations as possible, and second it 
must whet the student’s realizations that his previous training has 
wide open possibilities for transfer, but that transfer is never auto- 
matic. It must bring a realization that transfer comes only if and 
when one senses for one’s self that transfer is possible. 
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In conformity with these opinions, a provisional outline is sug- 
gested in the Carnegie Bulletin:* 


I. The correct spelling, writing, and pronunciation of the English language. 


II. The reading of twenty-five selected books each year (not with a teacher), 
and a discussion of their contents by each applicant. 


III. Elementary mathematics, including arithmetic, plane geometry, and 
mechanical drawing. 


IV. The Constitution and Government of the United States, with special 
reference to the duties of citizenship. 


Tests in II, III, and IV involve possession of the training indicated in I. 


These four divisions, if thoroughly and sincerely pursued, will pro- 
vide for the student a training in straight thinking and citizenship. 

Assuming that the high school student will pursue a curriculum 
with a core as outlined, he may study in addition any other subject he 
pleases, totally oblivious of the college he hopes to enter. He may study 
physics, chemistry, a modern language with particular emphasis on 
personal satisfaction and interest. He might be encouraged to study 
German or French to gain a spirit of universality. If we believe in the 
brotherhood of man, should we not attempt to understand German 
culture and the German way of life? This can be done best through 
communication in the language. Let me inject a personal note; our son 
who is a senior at high school is seriously studying German in a 
second course. He has memorized a number of poems, among them — 


Ich weiss nicht was soll es bedeuten, 
Das ich so traurig bin, 
etc. 


I thrill when he recites these poems, for I feel as though a minute 
part of German culture had suddenly become a part of him. 

What will be the attitude of the colleges when such students enroll? 
Will their standards remain inflexible and will they resist any change 


in the traditional programs and procedures? A point of view is ex- 
pressed in the following quotation: 


Insofar as it was able the college has sat complacently on the top of the 
educational pyramid, fixing its standards by a mixture of tradition and ex- 


periment, and imposing those standards on its students and on the secondary 
schools.* 





* The Carnegie Foundation for Advancement of Teaching, 1924, p. 110. 


*Robert L. Duffus, Democracy Enters College, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1936, p. 7. 
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In a study in the Research Bulletin of the National Education 
Association,® twenty-seven per cent of the 423 colleges and univers- 
ities report that they place greater emphasis on adapting and readjust- 
ing the college program to the needs of the students than they place 
on conforming students and entrance requirements. Forty-two per 
cent place considerable emphasis on both objectives. However, twenty- 
three per cent of the colleges frankly admit that they are interested 
chiefly in the maintenance of entrance standards. Attempts of ar- 
ticulation will be more productive if there are adaptations of college 
programs to student needs. 

An initial evidence of adaptation can be exhibited during Freshman 
Week. This practice was introduced at Wellesley in 1916, at the Uni- 
versity of Rochester in 1918, and the University of Maine in 1923. 
The activities at Maine most nearly approximate activities on cam- 
puses today. In the Research Bulletin of the N.E.A. — March, 1938, 
it is reported that eighty-three per cent of the colleges observe this 
period of orientation. The ideal primary functions of this activity 
are to (a) give information about the college to the student and (b) 
inform the college about the student. Most institutions do the former, 
but relatively few do the latter. 

A second evidence of adaptation can consist in the materials and 
methods of teaching freshmen. Freshmen courses should not repeat the 
work done in high school nor should they be patterned after the work 
of graduate departments. Possibly the best guarantee that the con- 
tent of courses and the methods of teaching are most appropriate is 
provided through able and experienced teachers. Instead of young 
immature instructors, the courses should be placed in the hands of 
the ablest professors. 

A third adaptation may consist in suitable living quarters. A fresh- 
man dormitory arrangement as provided by Muhlenberg College is 
excellent. 

A fourth adaptation could revolve about records and reports. 
Academic and anecdotal records from the high school may be help- 
ful to the college and college records sent to the high school may 
furnish desirable and helpful information. 

A final suggested solution is the frequent conferences between high 
school and college faculty members. A common understanding is a 
key to a great deal. 

In summary, then, I have proposed the thesis that it is of basic 
and common concern to both the high school and the college to know 





° Research Bulletin, National Education Association, Volume XVI (March 
1938), No. 2. 
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the physical, mental, and social development of youth, and to use 
this knowledge effectively so that each student may reach his high- 
est level mentally, socially, and physically. 

Many adverse conditions present themselves. Inadequate guidance; 
partial absence of integrated and purposeful courses so that at the 
end of high school and college a student has many packages labeled 
“credit”; indifference to individual development and maturation; 
insistence upon college entrance units that conform to college tra- 
ditions; an overlapping of courses or an emulation of graduate work 
either of which dulls the interest and enthusiasm; little recognition 
of a student’s difficulty in adjusting himself to an atmosphere of 
freedom after a period of regimentation. 

I suggest in this paper that for a number of years to come, as long 
as the economic conditions remain favorable, colleges will spend 
little time in discussing articulation between high school and college. 
Poor articulation and the ultimate withdrawals from college are not 
presently so serious. In The American, Volume CXLIII, Number 5-A, 
Dr. Henry Wriston, president of Brown University, sounds a new 
note when he suggests the over-emphasis today in obtaining college 
degrees. 

One can anticipate similar statements from administrators of other 
colleges. The average college president will look at his student body, 
recognize its present adequacy, and in turn express a discouraging 
note to prospective students. I am sure that, by implication at least, 
the general attitude will prevail that if emphasis must be placed on 
articulation between high school and college so as to orient a student 
and make him a useful citizen, it will become fashionable to say that 
he had better stay away from college. 

Such an attitude cannot be justified. There is a rule on freedom of 
action in this universe which states that the degree of freedom of 
action depends upon the benefits which result from this action for 
society. If the benefits are vast, the degree of freedom of action is 
limited. During the war men were frozen to their jobs. They had no 
freedom of action to transfer to another, because the benefits to society 
were enormous. It represented the difference between victory and 
defeat. And so, in like manner, school administrators do not have the 
freedom of choice to ignore the present hiatus between high school 
and college because the benefits derived from positive action are 
enormous to society. 


May we attempt to attain: 


(a) Improved guidance facilities in both high school and college. 
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(b) Place at the disposal of the prospective college freshman a week 
of orientation when the student learns about the college and the 
college about the student. 

(c) Treat the curriculum in the upper years in high school and the 
lower years in college in a sequential way. 

(d) Insist upon a narrow core of subjects. Modify the present entrance 
requirements so that subjects are chosen which develop power of 
mind and a sense of citizenship. In a democracy we must rule 
from within—we are asking more and more that external powers 
shall rule. 

This is our task. 
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THE SENSE OF NONSENSE 


CALVIN T. RYAN 
State Teachers College 
Kearney, Nebraska 


No one reads Shakespeare for long without feeling dissatisfaction 
with the usual explanation of why he used so much song, much of it 
seemingly no more than nonsense. Why, specifically, did he use song 
in his major tragedies? 

Why, for instance, would he have Iago, after calling for wine, 
break out into the apparent nonsense of: 


And let me the canakin clink, clink: 
And let me the canakin clink? 


True enough, the Elizabethan audience expected these lyric out- 
bursts, and just as obviously enjoyed them. Also Shakespeare, let 
us grant, knew the psychology of relief from tension. But does the 
explanation stop there? Is that the complete answer? 

Furthermore, why do we enjoy, what has been called “through 
the looking-glass language of Jabberwocky”? Fathers and mothers 


relish the twang of the nonsense which they chant to their amused 
offspring. 


Pussy Cat, Pussy Cat, where have you been? 
or 


Intery, mintery, cutery, corn, 
Apple seed and apple thorn, 


The chanties and the marching songs of military men indubitably 
do something to the men other than entertain them. Perhaps they 
prevent fatigue. Is that all? “It’s a Long Way to Tiperarry,” “Pack 
Up Your Troubles in The Old Kit Bag,” and “K-A-T-Y” are hardly 
good music. What about Kipling’s “Boots”? What say you to Brown- 
ing’s Cavalier Tunes? 

From those we pass easily to the maudlin sentimentality which we 
can scarcely escape whenever we happen to lunch in a place furnish- 
ed with a juke box. For a nickel a whole room full of diners can be 
entertained with something called a song on a recording. Does it follow 
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that what tickles our ears tickles our appetite? Does it cause us to 
think that we are getting mental “food” with our physical? Well, it 
is true we may grow up to be a pig! 

When Keats wrote “Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
<r2 <weeter,” I suspect he was expressing poetically what we are try- 
ing to explain. Aren’t there “sub-harmonics,” a sound that goes along 
with the sense, acting with it and on it, now to shape it, now to re- 
inforce it, and now to change it entirely? That is, what we may con- 
sider with our intellect nothing more than nonsense, through the ears 
takes on sense. Our ears often comprehend what our mind fails to 
grasp, despite all our counting of unfamiliar words, and our unscien- 


tific emphasis on silent reading. There is a pleasure and satisfaction in 
listening with Keats to 


A little noiseless noise among the leaves, 
Born of the very sigh that silence heaves. 


The great poet instinctively writes with his ear. The good reader 
learns to read “by ear.” Learning to read, therefore, is not merely 
learning to see words, or even to pronounce them. It is learning to 
comprehend with the ear. Holbrook Jackson has called it “Listening to 
Literature.” Shakespeare’s plays are to be listened to. Many of his 
audience perhaps could neither read nor write. Doubtless some of 
his players could not. But they knew how to listen. All knew the 
difference between nonsense and silliness. Edmund Lear and Lewis 
Carroll knew how to appreciate and to write nonsense. A. A. Milne’s 
poetry is bubbling over with nonsense—the nonsense of childhood. 
It is language striving to grow up. 

The lesser poet may be defeated in his effort to use these sub-har- 
monics. Take the lines from Eliza Cook: 


I love it, I love it; and who shall dare 
To chide me for loving that old arm-chair? 


There is nothing to hear or feel that touches the reader very poig- 
nantly. The trotting meter is inappropriate for the theme. 


Now listen to the stately dignity of the measure in a few lines from 
Cowper’s poem on a like subject: 


O that those lips had language! Life has passed 
With me but roughly since I heard thee last. 
Those lips are thine—thy own sweet smile I see, 
The same, that oft in childhood solaced me; 
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Again, the “unheard melodies” of Lawrence’s “Piano” are sweeter 
than the music he heard long ago: 


Softly, in the dusk, a woman is singing to me; 
Taking me back down the vista of years, till I see 
A child sitting under the piano, in the boom of 
the tingling strings 
And pressing the small, poised feet of a mother 
who smiles as she sings. 


It isn’t exactly the melody or the harmony of the sounds, although 
the architectonics are the media through which the poet produces 
his subtle effects. Let us look at another speech of Iago, his famous 
aside: 

Not poppy, nor mandragora, 
Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world, 


Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet sleep 
Which thou owedst yesterday. 


The word-counters and the word-definers would have us consult 
Webster for “mandragora.” Good readers need not do that. If they 
cannot get the meaning from the context, it is not too fantastical to 
say that it doesn’t matter. The ear is satisfied. 

Furthermore, look what Shakespeare did with that speech! In 
lesser hands it might have been melodrama, but in Shakespeare with 
his ear for linguistic harmonies it becomes high tragedy. As Holbrook 
Jackson says, it “is tuned by the fugue-like arrangement of vowels 
and consonants into high tragedy.” The dull of ear may say that Iago 
could have said it just as well in the language of the groundlings. 
Perhaps. But he wouldn’t have said it so well. He wouldn’t have said 
it so that three hundred years later we in another continent would 
relish the very words. 

When Mrs. Clemens tried her wifely New England tactics in an 
effort to break her famous husband from swearing, Mark listened 
and then authentically informed her, “You know the words, dear, but 
you don’t know the tune!” So much of our modern, experimental 
poetry is proof enough that our poets know the words well enough, 
but they lack the poetic tune. They write neither nonsense nor silli- 
ness, but unmusical words. Shakespeare, Milton, Tennyson, Keats 
had a poetic ear and used it. 

The dream banquet in “The Eve Of St. Agnes” with its heap 


“Of candied apple, quince, and plum, and gourd; 
With jellies smoother than the creamy curd, 
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And lucent syrups tinct with cinnamon; 
Manna and dates, in argosy transferred 
From Fez; and spiced dainties, every one, 
From silken Samarcand to cedared Lebanon. 


is not a mere seven-course dinner with mouth-watering dishes. I 
have tried many times to visualize the table (or would it be a 
‘board’?) and have been only partly successful. I have had classes 
read the stanza and then ask a member to tell me what was on the 
table, and again without much success. Keats, and later Browning, 
liked to entertain the reader with kaleidoscopic pictures, a rapid fire 
series of experiences. To slow up the camera and study the individual 
words is to spoil the effect. 

It does make a poetic difference that every one of the dainties 
came “From silken Samarcand to cedared Lebanon.” And “lucent 
syrups tinct with cinnamon” may be not much more than nonsense 
syllables to the tone deaf, but for poetry, for a banquet in poetry, 
they mean much more than a cook-book recipe calling for sweet 
syrups flavored with cinnamon. Great poets have a genius for turn- 
ing nonsense into sense, but they expect us to comprehend the 
change with our ears. 

One could do worse than enjoy “the looking-glass language of Jab- 
berwocky.” For instance, being a teacher of poetry, one could fail to 
help student-readers learn to listen to literature. It may be necessary 
to put them back on their counting-out rhymes, on their “Simple 
Simon” and “Sneezles.” It isn’t far from those elemental forms of 
poetry to Touchstone’s parody, 


If a hart do lack a hind, 
Let him seek out Rosalinde. 


The sense of 


Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 
Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude. 


is obvious enough. But does it not mean more than the mere words 
say when put into prose? When the song is sung into our conscious- 
ness, we never forget it. We remember the song; we grasp the thought. 
The words of themselves are not much more than nonsense, but as we 
hear them we comprehend a new sense. The “sound seems an echo 
to the sense.” 
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Likely enough, L. A. G. Strong was right last summer when he told 
a group of English mothers that the schools were teaching words as 
though they had only an intellectual meaning; whereas they should 
be teaching children to recognize in them a feeling as well as a 
meaning. Here’s a bit of A. A. Milne’s nonsense: 


I have a house where I go 
When there’s too many people, 
I have a house where I go 
Where no one can be; 
I have a house where I go, 
Where nobody ever says ‘No’; 
Where no one says anything—so 
There is no one but me. 


Sheer nonsense, is it? You look at the individual words and get a 
cerebral reaction. You can define every word used. There eren’t but 
about twenty-two different words used, if I may for present pleasure 
become a word-counter. How many are “unfamiliar”—to whom?—I do 
not know. But this accumulation of nonsense becomes sense. It has 
more feeling than meaning, perhaps. But the pleasure of the whole 
stanza is in the feeling. 

An editorial mandate for the monthly magazine, “United Nations 
World,” forbids the use of “East is east and west is west and never 
the two shall meet.” Being more reasonable than feelingful, we assume, 
those who formulated the mandate thought “two” was better than 
“twain.” In “Style,” Sir Walter Raleigh speaks of the “painful vigil- 
ance” of careful writers to avoid “the unfit or untuneful phrase.” But 
our One World seems dreadfully out of tune; consequently, we must 
go in for the untuneful one’s and two’s. Both Shakespeare and Ed- 
mund Lear knew the difference between nonsense and silliness. They 
too wrote for One World—the one world of childhood, the one world 
where men could feel free to be men. 

Robert Farren, the Irish poet, has said that “The sounds of beautiful 
speech draw heart and mind.” But the art of reading aloud well is not 
universally praised, and has not been since the early days of silent 
reading. The radio has done something toward making us more speech 
conscious, and the “good radio voice” has become an accomplishment, 
or a gift, devoutly to be sought. In time perhaps we shall learn to 
listen; whenever we do, we chall, let us hope, demand more from our 
readers, including ourselves. Conceivably, good readers will demand 
“articulate sweet sounds together, 
good material to read, even from those Yeats calls the workers who 
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Sn Sa ie etl cee . and yet 
Be thought an idler by the noisy set 

Of bankers, schoolmasters and clergymen 
The martyrs call the world.” 


It is easy to succumb to the decadent age in which truth, beauty, 
and goodness are not rated at par, and the ear has become accustomed 
to the raucous and the untuneful, consequently has no response for 
“The sounds of beautiful speech.” 

We can still demand that our schools and colleges do something 
more than produce readers who merely “sound off” when they read. 
Where there is no “Listening and Hearing,” no “Feeling and Re- 
sponding,” there can be no reading in any real, certainly not in any 
beautiful sense. There can be no love or understanding of Shakes- 
peare. Even on a college level, learning to read may mean a return 
to the “looking-glass language of Jabberwocky.” It may mean show- 


ing college students, and not amiss in high school, how to listen with 
Keats to: 


A little noiseless noise among the leaves 
Born of the very sigh that silence heaves. 








PUPIL FAILURE—OUR GREATEST CHALLENGE 
AND OPPORTUNITY 


G. D. McGRATH 
College of Education 


University of Illinois 


The appalling increase in pupil failures with resultant mortality 
in enrollments through drop outs or for other reasons is one which 
demands study and concerted steps for alleviation if our societal mass 
is to escape certain unalterable and uncaptureable losses. There is 
ample evidence to support premises that failures imposed on or in- 
curred by pupils in our public schools are the responsible situations 
which have lead to countless cases of crime, societal maladjustment, 
and decadent personalities. We cannot hope to circumvent the ob- 
stacle which failure places in the pathway of a large number of our 
youth toward a healthy mental and physical participation in a com- 
plex but rewarding culture. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to defend a premise that there 
should be no failures in school. Rather, it is the intent to ask certain 
questions and pose some possible solutions to the dilemmas. Many of 
these questions are not readily answerable, but all are pertinent 
enough to draw attention and considered judgment in efforts to solve 
them. Among the more closely related questions are the following: 


1. Why do pupils fail? We seldom are able to analyze the situation 
sufficiently to determine the causative factors in failure. Studies 
of failure have indicated such varieties of causes that the need of 
more research is clearly indicated to point up the conditions re- 
sponsible for the causes. We have little evidence that it is the 
pupil’s fault any more than it is the school’s fault, or the fault of 
society. 
What happens to pupils who fail in school? We have some in- 
dication of the struggle and quality of adjustment made by failing 
pupils. It is disheartening to learn the facts from available data 
regarding the compromises made in ethics, in character, and in 
moral integrity by pupils who fail. There is almost a dearth of 
follow-up by schools to see what becomes of their steady failures. 
3. In what aspect did the pupil fail? Seldom can a teacher who per- 
forms the ritual of passing judgment of failure on a pupil put his 


to 
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finger on what constituted the failure. Mechanical examinations 
as a result of which the teacher sets himself up as an arbitrary 
tin god to administer the results of fallacious per cent scores are 
blandly referred to as evidence. The weakness of this argument is 
apparent. Teachers who have a poor philosophy for testing have no 
business failing pupils on weak evidence from their poorly con- 
structed examinations and poorly interpreted evaluations. 

. Who actually failed—the pupil, the teacher, the school, or the 
society which tolerates the conditions? We may never know the 
responsible agent for the millions of failing grades meted out since 
the dawn of systematized education. At the moment, the brunt of 
criticism must be borne by the school itself, which, admittedly, 
operates in a planless unscientific manner. With a curriculum lag of 
half a century in terms of meeting the real needs of youth, we have 
little right to promiscuously pass out failures without using more 
scientific total evaluation. 

. How effectively could vastly improved methodology in the class- 
room have improved the quality of learning to obviate the failure. 
We know a great deal about improved methodology, but unfortu- 
nately the real contribution which enlightened and enriched meth- 
ods can make for a better climate of learning has never been tried 
on a large scale basis. There is a certain acerbity toward methods 
which has resulted in a recognizable loss in the quality of instruc- 
tion. 

. Will new progressive education practices decrease the number of 
failures? There is no definite pattern which will eliminate failures 
altogether. It has often been suggested when trying to defend the 
giving of failing grades, “We shall always have the failure with us 
and cannot be expected to do much about it.” This statement is 
an open admission of failure on the part of the educator who makes 
it. There are many aspects of modern education which will tend to 
curtail failures and make successes of them. Such trends as 
establishment of common learning experiences for children, ade- 
quate staffing to provide psychiatric, social and physical counsel- 
ing, more functional courses, vocational training, and scientific 
evaluation, as components of modern progressive education will 
materially decrease the number of failures. 

. In what respects is society to blame for the higher than necessary 
rate of failures? Society through permitting a gradual deterioration 
of home influences, and the corresponding necessity for the schools 
to take over moral and character education, has failed as miserably 
as the schools. The breakdown of the family, the confusion in seek- 
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ing a sense of values, the trend toward secularism and the widen- 
ing gap between understanding of social realities and mechanical 
aptitude, are direct results of our societal development and all are 
contributory to the reasons why pupils fail. 

8. Would it be desirable for schools to abandon entirely the practice 
of giving failing grades? It appears obvious that we shall have to 
continue the practice of failing pupils until such time as we can 
construct a functional basic program of educative experiences 
which will equip all participants with the abilities needed for satis- 
factory interaction and adjustment in the social setting. 

9. Should society set up special provisions to care for those who fail 
in our schools? Society has already taken on some of this burden 
but has done little to help decrease the number of failures. If such 
provisions to care for failures is anticipated without corresponding 
machinery to help diminish the number of cases, we shall be in- 
viting the schools to continue their programs of failing pupils 
rather than correcting the situation. 

There are some corrective steps which could be taken to help the 
situation. Many schools and many communities will be unwilling 
to take these measures, but adoption of a few of them in scattered 
communities will bring about noticeable gains: 


1. Provision of special techniques of methodology for the less apt. 
There is ample material to consider from the literature in providing 
a specialized type of instruction for our weaker pupils, and, through 
these techniques, we can rescue a goodly number from the failing 
ranks. 

2. Rapid adoption of the common learnings segment of the cur- 
riculum. We are at the threshold of a new era wherein forward 
looking schools are setting up a core of common learnings requisite 
for normal and wholesome participation in society. This provides 
a curriculum better suited to the needs of our pupils who are in 
danger of failing and will thereby enhance their possibilities of 
worth-while achievement. 

3. Widespread adoption of a scientific philosophy in evaluation. The 
erratic and unsystematic systems of grading are responsible for our 
greatest group of failures. It is a well known fact that the same 
effort and achievement which receives a B rating in one school 
would in many cases be rated an F in other schools. The discrep- 
ancy can be corrected only through the knowledge of scientific 
approaches to evaluation and adoption of this philosophy by masses 
of our teachers. 

4. Adoption of “Master Teacher” techniques. Somewhere in Galilee 
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many centuries ago, a Master Teacher performed miracles of teach- 
ing through sincere personalized and individualized instruction 
and through teaching by precept and example. If more teachers 
would take an interest in pupils like this Master Teacher did in 
his and would borrow some of his effectively demonstrated tech- 
niques, we would have many less failures. 
Provision for co-pilot relationship with pupils. If a few hundred 
thousand teachers would be willing to each select two or more “co- 
pilots” under their wings—including pupils showing great promise 
of leadership and also others who are in danger of failing, the 
results would be phenomenal. After all, are not we as teachers the 
agents of society charged with carrying out the best educational 
program for the improvement and survival of societal masses and 
with teaching for interaction between the individual and his social 
setting? The brazen informality and dilution of individualized 
treatment given by many of our schools dissipates the possibility of 
challenging many leaders or lifting very many dull-normals 
through close contact with the person who could serve best as an 
activator, stimulator, and inspirer—the teacher. 
The adoption of realism and humanism by our schools. Our schools 
have grown up with the stigma of presenting an obstacle course 
to prevent many from successfully preparing for functional adult 
participation in the society to which one belongs. Instead of the 
obstacle course, the schools should provide some realistic and 
humanized assistance to prepare for the better way of life rather 
than act as a selective agency to keep some from achieving this 
higher plane of participation. The system of failing pupils is in 
itself nothing more than a selective device concocted by an edu- 
cational hierarchy to serve as a warning to pupils that they have 
been found wanting in the development for belongingness to society. 
Thereupon, in characteristic fashion the pupil is left to his chagrin 
and disappointment with little to help him in grappling with the 
catastrophe which has presented itself to him. 





We, in education, have the greatest challenge ever presented an 
organized segment of societal institutions—that of doing something 
constructive about the failure or the failing pupil. We have the unique 
opportunity for frontier thinking and systematic action to insure that 
all pupils are provided every opportunity to make the most of their 
heritage for worthy membership in our complex culture. The results 
of such an enterprise successfully carried out cannot be estimated. 

: But it is certain that one of the breeders of hatred, wars, economic 
| wantonness, crime, social antipathy, and lethargic participation of 
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interaction would be removed as a menace to our social framework. 
If schools could dedicate their efforts for a concentrated attack on 
what can be done for the failing pupil for even as little as a three- 
year project, it appears certain that the greatest educational gains 
of a century would result. And, in addition, our schools would be a 
much happier and more effective environment for the teachers, the 
pupils, and the appreciative citizenry who witness the phenomenal 
change in atmosphere about “the old school house.” 














IMPLICATIONS OF PRESENT MEASUREMENT 
PRACTICES 


DOROTHY ROGERS 
State Teachers College 
Oswego, New York 


In order to determine what factors are taken into consideration in 
classroom measurement, a questionnaire was presented to thirty-four 
elementary school teachers, and to eighty-three college students who 
are planning to teach. Each individual was asked to underline which, 
if any, of the following factors should have a part in determining a 
student’s grade—effort, capacity to understand, participation in class 
discussion, physical handicaps, attitude toward work, and progress 
since the beginning of the course. The results (shown in the table 
below) indicate that each of the factors named would be inciuded 
by a substantial number of the group questioned. From this fact emerge 
certain problems, major and minor, which will be described in the 
following paragraphs. 


Per CENT WHO FAVORED INCLUDING CERTAIN FACTORS IN PUPILS’ GRADES 


"Factors Which Should Be Included Teachers —_— Eller 


Elementary 
in Grading - College School 
Students Teachers 

Effort RET, Beas hig Ab NT cow us aeo ese 80.7% 93.8% 
Participation in class be pat mance . - 33.7 34.4 
Capacity to understand ... , Oeeoncies 49.4 62.5 
Physical handicaps Oe ere 45.8 50.0 
Attitude _.. PUL co AatA S eniacok ode deine 68.7 65.6 
NN Soi fee rg tor Dace pele ts aeeig se ed 86.8 75.0 





In the first place, it is clear that a wide gap exists between measure- 
ment as it is taught to prospective teachers and measurement as it 
is practiced by teachers in the classroom. Writers of college texts on 
measurements recommend a purely objective grading system which 
teachers have difficulty in transferring to the highly personal atmos- 
phere of the classroom. The teacher might assert that she believes 
in absolute objectivity, but she cannot bring herself to fail poor 
Bobby who always tries so hard and achieves so little. College courses 
in measurements will have little transfer value until instructors help 
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future teachers find solutions for the problems of grading that arise 
in specific, personal classroom situations. 

A second problem emerging from the evidence presented in the 
foregoing table concerns the difficulty of determining what any in- 
dividual teacher’s grading means. Teachers acknowledge that their 
estimates of children’s work represent a composite of factors, most 
of which are highly abstract and qualitative rather than quantitative 
in form. Teachers themselves, when asked, cannot tell what per cent 
of the total grade is determined by each factor. It is also apparent 
from the table that the number and combination of modifying factors 
vary with the individual teacher. One cannot assume that Bob is 
doing better work this year than last because his average grade 
has risen from C to B. It may be merely that his present teacher is 
taking into account Bob’s frequent class participation and his co- 
operative attitude. 

Third, the irregular standards in grading introduce difficulties in 
teacher-pupil relations. Suppose that a boy receives different grades 
from several teachers for approximately the same calibre of work. 
He comes to think of grades as a combination of luck and arbitrary 
decision on the part of his teachers. The responsibility for a poor 
grade is placed on the teacher rather than on personal deficiencies 
in achievement. One often hears a student remark, “She gave me a 
B,” or “I haven’t worked hard this month. I wonder what she’ll give 
me.” The student cannot see a clear relation between the grade and 
his performance when so many factors other than performance may 
be counted. 

Another by-product of this dilemma is that pupils often think that 
low grades indicate personal dislike. They accuse better students of 
“boot licking” and “apple polishing.” Parents, too, may feel that their 
children have received grades which are arbitrary and unfair. The 
fact that there is no clear-cut, consistent grading system means that 
the teacher is looked upon as the distributor of the “spoils,” not as an | 
unbiased judge. In this impasse, the weak teacher is tempted to forti- 
fy her position by distributing the “spoils” where they will do the | 
most good—that is, by giving good grades to the children of the 
“right” families. ' 

A fourth, and very grave difficulty, arises from the attempt to 
carry out such a philosophy as the questionnaire results revealed. Let ( 
us examine briefly the difficulties involved in appraising fairly each 
of the factors named in the questionnaire. 

All but a few of those questioned believed that credit should be 
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given for “effort.” But how is one to know what effort a child is ex- 
pending? Physical, mental, and emotional effort are all involved. 
Should one estimate effort by length of time a child spends on a 
task, or by the strain evidenced in his facial expression, or by his 
IQ? Actually, scores of greater and lesser variables enter into amount 
of effort put forth by an individual. 

A thir: of the group were in favor of counting class participation. 
Yet there is no way to insure that each individual has equal chance 
to make a contribution. If pupils know that class participation will 
partially determine the grade, the aggressive individuals will mon- 
opolize the discussion. The teacher is confronted with the further 
difficulty of keeping a quantitative and qualitative record of all con- 
tributions. 

As for judging capacity to understand, the teacher must take into 
account the child’s IQ and his previous knowledge of the subject. 
He must evaluate any special aptitudes or disabilities that might af- 
fect his progress in the course. Yet slightly over half the teachers 
attempt to make this judgment. 

One of the most difficult estimates of all is that of physical handi- 
caps. Many teachers freely confess that they give higher grades than 
the products of scholarship would warrant to children with obvious 
physical handicaps. Yet some visible physical disability, like a missing 
leg, might not constitute a handicap in scholarship, whereas other 
weaknesses, not easily detected, might place the child at a real dis- 
advantage. Here is a child whose nervous irritability is caused by 
glandular imbalance. He receives impatient treatment instead of sym- 
pathetic understanding. Another child appears normal but is listless 
in class because he is malnourished. Teachers, untrained in psychoso- 
matic medicine, cannot properly appraise the relative physical handi- 
cap of each class member or determine how various combinations of 
physical traits affect academic ability. One-half those questioned, how- 
ever, believed that allowances should be made for physical handicaps. 

According to two-thirds of the group, a pupil’s attitude should merit 
consideration. As a survey of the literature concerning public opinion 
surveys will reveal, attitudes are hard to measure. It is difficult for a 
teacher to differentiate between the child’s attitude toward her and 
his work. A student might, through genuine interest in the work, 
challenge the teacher on debatable points and be condemned for his 
poor attitude. Another might be indifferent toward the subject but 
pass as having a good attitude because of a generally pleasing person- 
ality. So many forms of behavior could be said to demonstrate atti- 
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tude that different teachers who say they count attitude may not be 
considering the same combinations of factors at all. 

The last-named factor was “progress since the beginning of the 
course.” The amount of progress possible, however, varies greatly 
with the individual. In addition, one should remember that the pupil 
who had never tried before would benefit at the expense of the 
child who had always made an effort. Rate of progress varies also 
with the present level of efficiency. 

No attempt will be made here to solve the problems just presented. 
Perhaps a step toward ultimate solution has been taken in attempt- 
ing to define and clarify some aspects of the measurements problem. 
Teachers should be aware, at least, of the implications of their grad- 
ing practices. Many of the teachers in the present study reported 
that they had never before attempted to analyze exactly what their 
grades meant. Others stated that they had not previously been aware 
of the limitations involved in trying to estimate quantitatively such 
abstractions as attitude, effort, and capacity. However, grades are 
merely a short-hand expression of a teacher’s evaluation, and can 
serve no intelligible function unless it is known for what the symbols 
stand. It is evident that teachers employ grade-symbols without 
having any clear understanding of their function or implications. 

Of course, the problems just discussed represent only one aspect 
of the measurements problem as a whole. For a long time questions 
concerning grading have vexed teachers, pupils, administrators, and 
parents. It is time that current practices and philosophies of evalu- 
ation be critically examined and appraised so that the grading system 
may be freed from the odium which it now so richly deserves. 
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Authoritative Books 
for Teachers and Administrators 





A Practical Handbook 
for School Counselors 
By CLIFFORD E. ERICKSON, Michigan State College 


A guide for teachers and administrators having day-to-day responsibility for 
counseling, interviewing, testing, and guidance. Organized in the form of 
specific questions and answers, this new book covers every step in the counsel- 
ing process, showing exactly what the procedures are, when they should be 
used, how they are conducted, and where further information about them may 
be obtained. The various types of procedures are evaluated, and do’s and don’t’s 
based on experience are given to aid in their use. Here are materials of great 
practical value, in convenient, usable form. $3.00 


Child Growth 


Through Edueation 
By GERTRUDE HILDRETH, Brooklyn College 


A highly praised account of the new trends in 
educational practice, with special emphasis on 
the principles of organized learning and uni- 
fied teaching. The teacher, when planning and 
developing classroom activities, will find in- 
valuable the thousands of suggestions . . . the 
rich storehouse of practical reference material 
in this book. Presents a picture of realistic 
learning experiences at school, and shows the 
children taking a hand in planning their school 
life. “A particularly welcome book . . . Examples 
taken from actual classrooms add both 
clarity and reading interest to the text.”— 
Educational Outlook. 437 pages. $4.00 


American Rural Life 


By DAVID EDGAR LINDSTROM, 
University of Illinois 


A comprehensive survey of modern rural life 
from the human and social point of view 
throwing much needed light on the questions 
of government and education in rural areas. 
Presenting clearly the problems of those areas, 
the book offers constructive suggestions for their 
solution, as well as excellent illustrative material 
on the inter-relationship of urban-rural living. 
\ source book and working guide in the diag- 
nosis of group or community problems. 

Particularly interesting to educators.” — 
School Management. 385 pages. 92 Ill. $4.00 


All books subject to school di t 
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Social Disorganization 
By ROBERT E. L. FARIS, 
University of Washington 


[his book discusses the nature, causes, and 
consequences of disorganization in our social 
institutions . . . a keen, objective analysis 
especially valuable in these times of apparently 
rising disruption. The book weighs the effects 
of poverty, crime, vice, suicide, mental abnor- 
mality, mob violence, political ruin and cor- 
ruption, divorce—then shows that the road 
isn’t one-way by dealing with the social pro- 
cesses leading to reorganization. Here is the 
understanding most needed in any attempt to 
cure the social and personal evils resulting from 
breakdown. 481 pages. $4.50 


Psychology and Ethies 
® A Study of the Sense of Obligation 


By HARRY L. HOLLINGWORTH, 
Professor Emeritus, Columbia University 


Help in counseling students, understanding 
them, and promoting their emotional health. 
\ psychologist explains the principles of moral 
conduct, considering a design for living that 
leads to happiness. The author’s observations 
have led to the development of a test for the 
measurements of ethical insight. This is pre- 
sented in full detail along with many suggestions 
for its practical use. The book also offers the 
outline of a proposed course of ethical training. 

$3.50 


Write Dept. 518 for free 1949 folder describing 
full list of books for educators & administrators 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY e@ 15 East 26th St., New York 10 











SOME CONSTANTS AND VARIABLES IN CURRICULUM 
MAKING IN ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


E. B. ROBERT 


Dean, College of Education, Louisiana State University 


There are certain fundamental and abiding elements in curriculum 
making which should give perspective to educators and should insure 
the integrity of an educational institution. There need be no real 
conflict between transmitting our racial heritage to a generation of 
children and at the same time providing for the growth and develop- 
ment of the individual child. There need be no eternal war between 
what to teach and how to teach. There need be no confusion between 
long-range curriculum planning and adjustments and adaptations to 
meet the needs and interests of a particular group of children or 
locality. 

Perhaps a statement of constants and variables in curriculum mak- 
ing would be of some assistance to administrators and teachers. What 
are those elements which are relatively constant from generation to 
generation, from community to community, and school to school 
under a philosophy of universal, free, democratic public education? 
What are those elements which vary from time to time and under 
varying circumstances? I shall simply indicate some of the constants 
and some of the variables, and suggest the role of the principal in 
the promotion of a school program in a broad framework of recognized 
values and principles. 

I. A few constants in curriculum making and development: 


A. The fundamental aims or cardinal principles of education— 

1. Good character—honesty, virtue, industry, etc. 

2. Worthy use of leisure. 

3. Good citizenship. 

4. The tools of learning, embracing not only reading, writing, 
and arithmetic but adequate oral and written expression, 
and the open-minded, scientific approach to learning of old 
or new truths. 

. Worthy home membership. 
. Vocational efficiency. 
7. Personal and community health. 
Any good principal can lead his faculty to understand, to formu- 


late, and to strive for abiding aims which should be constantly before 
everyone engaged in an educational enterprise. 


a ol 
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B. The subjectmatter areas through which children learn, grow, 
and develop— 


1. Reading, writing, and spelling. 


2. Arithmetic and other quantitative measures of value and 
relationship. 


3. Language—oral and written. 


4. History, geography, civics, and other studies of man’s prog- 
ress and his institutions and ideals. 

5. Science—biological and physical, as it shapes the destinies 
of man and as he uses it to advance his goals. 

6. Literature and art and music as creative expressions of the 
race and the individual. 

7. Industrial and vocational arts. 


8. Health, physical education, and recreation. 


The above list is not exhaustive but it is suggestive of those values 
which have endured through the ages and which are today of vital 
significance in personal and group welfare. These certainly are some 
of the constants which we want our children to have and for which 
the American people spend millions and millions of dollars each year 
not only in formal educational institutions but in a multitude of other 
enterprises such as radio, newspapers, books, magazines, art galleries. 

Every good principal should constantly strive to lead his teachers, 
the children, and the public to understand, to appreciate, and to em- 
brace the values inherent in the various subjectmatter areas. 


C. Skills which should be attained in mastering the tools of 
learning; skills in working with the hands and body; skills in 
living and working with others in a democracy. 

D. Attitudes which should be developed toward truth and beauty 
wherever encountered; attitudes needed in harmonious living 
with others; attitudes toward personal worth; attitudes toward 
other groups and other peoples. 

E. The fundamental laws of learning which are frequently sum- 


marized as the laws of intensity, satisfaction, and recency or 
exercise. 


F. While not a constant in the same meaning as the preceding 
five, certainly there must be throughout all curriculum plan- 
ning and development eternal vigilance to provide continuity, 
sequence, coherence, and proper graduation of aims, subject- 
matter, skills, and attitudes. Perhaps this is the point at which 
attention should be turned to variables. 
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A few variables in curriculum making and development: 

A. Materials of instruction—We have learned that we can have a 
class enterprise dealing with fundamentals or constants and 
still use an infinite variety of materials—textbooks, references, 
visual aids, journeys, drama, etc. Every child need not read 
the same material from the same text at the same time. 

B. Methods or techniques—There is no one best method, but 
there are various effective techniques in different areas of 
learning and with different groups of children. Methods can 
and should be varied as occasion requires. Insistence upon 
a particular method may do actual harm and prevent the 
achievement of something more fundamental or constant. 

C. Individual differences among children—Herein is perhaps the 
greatest variable with which the teacher deals. The science 
and the art of teaching must be delicately reconciled in de- 
termining to what extent a particular child can master an aim, 
a subject area, a skill, or an attitude. 

D. The backgrounds of a particular group of children—This is 
certainly a variable factor and must be taken into account at 
every turn. 

E. The environment of every child, every school, and every com- 
munity is variable and is different. Environmental conditions 
must certainly be taken into account, but neither the school 
nor the individual should be “damned by a poor environment,” 
particularly in a great democracy. 

F. The degree to which the constants in education can be 
achieved by a particular individual, a particular class, or a 
particular community is also a variable in the educational 
undertaking. 


The role of the principal in curriculum making and development: 

A. Recognize that there are fundamental and abiding constants 
in education for which civilization has paid dearly. 

B. Recognize that there are variables within a broad framework 
of education—variables which must be recognized if individual 
human values are to be preserved—variables which also make 
life endurable and happy and satisfying. 

C. Keep the aims of education, the strategic and essential subject- 
matter of the school, skills, attitudes, and laws of learning 


before the staff and the student body as worthy of the best 
efforts of everyone. 


D. As a part of a comprehensive school program in the state and 
in the nation, do statesmanlike planning on an over-all pro- 
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gram of education that will not only insure group and indi- 
vidual values but will provide some sequence, continuity, 
coherence, and gradation as the child moves from one school 
level to another or from one community to another. 


. Get all children into school and make school life not only 


interesting and enjoyable but valuable. 


. Constantly enrich materials of instruction so that the “genius” 


may flower and the “meanest” may profit. 


. Keep school machinery flexible and adaptable, remembering 


the variables as well as the constants. 


. Keep the atmosphere of the school educational and in harmony 


with sound aims. 


. Keep teachers (or help them to keep) informed, alert, and 


sensitive. 


. Remember that the child does not grow, develop, or learn in a 


vacuum; he is a part of everything past and present; neither 
constants nor variables have meaning except in terms of 
desirable changes that take place in the individual child. 


. Make your school the greatest civilizing force, the greatest 


agency of individual and group progress there is in the world 
today. Potentially it is. Actually, is it? 











HOW TO LISTEN TO A COLLEGE FRESHMAN 





MARIE REYNOLDS RODGERS 


Potomac Junior College 
Keyser, W. Va. 





Only three things are necessary to learn from college freshmen: 
a desk, a group of freshmen, and a topic. The desk is an “area of 
objectivity” between the instructor and the freshmen. She sits on 
one side and becomes as much a part of the desk as possible; the 
freshmen sit on the other side—and the topic? Well, any topic will do, 
but while we are about it, let us choose a good one—say today’s 
assignment—an essay, “Letter to a Seventeen Year Old Son” (pub- 
lished anonymously in the Harper’s in 1945). We shall choose this 
topic because it has more direct interest for teachers. It criticizes 
American education and points out at least three factors: (1) the 
failure of the arts to keep pace with the sciences; (2) the need for 
individual thinking and integrity in a confused and complex indus- 
trial age; and (3) the recognition that the aim of education is to 
train human beings for freedom, for justice, and for peace. 

These are very big issues, to be sure; but the college freshman 
offers to the study of such problems a fresh intelligence that is 
challenging to any teacher who believes that one of the communicative 
arts is good listening; that is, good listening on her side of the desk. 
This gives us, then, the three essential elements—a desk, a group of 
freshmen, and a topic—but first, a little more about the topic; “Letter 
to a Seventeen Year Old Son” mentions the Pearlstein case (the boy 
who carried books around the campus and joined the basketball team 
without bothering to enroll in college). The opinion of the author 
was that half of the students in the high schools and colleges were 
“Pearlsteins.” One could expect the college freshmen to attack the 
statement, because they are still sufficiently tempered with instinct 
to avoid the boredom of false reputations. 

As soon as the instructor is on her side of the desk and the fresh- 
men are on their side, she can expect the attack to begin with the 
“Pearlstein” accusation. The attack will usually come from one of 
the emotional students (whom Huxley classifies as viscerotonic, as 
opposed to the other two types: the cerebrotonic, or intellectual; and 
the somatotonic, or physical type). 

Sure enough, as soon as the roll is called, Miss D. seems compelled 
to speak; and the instructor prepares to listen. 
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MISS D.: In general this author, who chooses to remain anonymous, is un- 
biased in his judgment; but his remark about the “Pearlsteins” is an 
over-emphasis! 

(The teacher has become merely a desk—a desk with ears—and a voice 
which she uses sparingly.) 

THE DESK: Do you think so? Of course, he remains anonymous in order that 
his remarks will be taken in a general, rather than a specific, sense. Mr. 
Bact 
(The Desk addressed the tall, red-haired engineer and basketball player 

to give the girl an opportunity to formulate her attack.) 

MR. S.: Oh, being a Pearlstein would suit me perfectly if it weren’t for the 
fact that someday I might become a little too old to “walk around the 
campus and play basketball.” At such a time, I would have obtained no 
degree, only a slight knowledge of people—no job, and probably wouldn’t 
be able to obtain a job with any future. No thanks! I hope I have more 
ambition than that. 

MISS D.: (Still emotional and somewhat irked that her comment had been 
passed over so lightly) Yes. But the fault is not with the Pearlsteins, any- 
way: It takes a “doer” to mess the whole world up. And the fault is not 
with the scientists: they are merely a few of the curious that did manage 
to “sit through a lecture.” They discovered a few things, and so we reason 
if gun powder hadn’t been developed, we could never shoot anyone—but 
that is stupid argument! 

THE DESK: What do you mean by a “doer,” Miss D.? Am I to assume that 
you would favor the “non doers”? 


MISS D.: Oh no, I don’t mean a “do Nothing,” I was thinking in Huxley’s 
terms: he calls the ideal man “non attached.” We must understand that 
there are things far more important in this world than killing off the 
“Jim Smiths” every twenty-five years, sticking a cross in their graves, 


and running off to let another war happen. It’s just that “Pearlsteins” don’t 
cause wars. 


MR. P.: (A pre-law major) She has something, but maybe it’s the Pearlsteins 
that let wars happen? 


MISS D.: I don’t know whose fault it is that we engaged in world slaughter, 
but I do know one thing: it isn’t the fault of the public schools of America. 
No, killing and greed are not created there. In my school, history, |litera- 
ture, and foreign language predominated. The fault is not there. 

(Having spoken, she lapsed into thoughts of her own.) 


THE DESK: You seem to suggest that education may be at the heart of 
the matter, however. What sort of education did the author recommend? 


MR. G.: A well-rounded education, of course. But we live in an age of spe- 
cialization. Education is becoming so specific in a large number of fields 
that the preparation period is continually growing longer. How is the 
average person, who finds it difficult at present to become sufficiently 
prepared in one field, going to be a master of history, economics, language, 
and music and still know enough about a mechanical occupation to earn 
a living? 

MR. H.: The answer, of course, is that he isn’t! A true scientist, for example, 
is interested only in his chosen field. Take Einstein: he is in demand in 
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spite of the fact that he has been known to appear at a dinner clad in bed- 

room slippers—and that it takes a Ph.D. to carry on a conversation with 

him. A scientist has to leave “the polite arts” to others. 

(Loud appreciative laughter from the engineers and science majors.) 
MISS T.: (A gentle voice, a music major) I think that introversion in any 

field—technological or literary—is an unhealthy attitude in individuals, 

as well as nations. 

(The engineers soften visibly to catch the words of the popular, attractive 
music major. This is the first time she has ever spoken out in class.) 

THE DESK: I assume, Miss T., that you have given some consideration then 
to your own course of study? 

MISS T.: My education won’t be narrowed down to any one field; yet I intend 
to study the arts, especially music. Understanding music, and learning to 
appreciate it at its full value, can enrich a person’s life ten-fold. (Timidly 
she pauses, as if expecting to meet with loud jeers. The room is very quiet. 
She looks off dreamily, as if searching for her next sentence.) War (she 
pauses)———and the world’s problems—are just like a chord of music that 
needs “resolution.” (She looks down at her desk.) 

(The engineers are still silent, as if they knew their arguments had been 
answered, but they didn’t know quite how. What she had said couldn’t be 
analyzed. Einstein, in his bedroom slippers, for a moment at least, had be- 
come less an idol. Her triumph was undisputed.) 

MR. W.: Yes. But the humanities are more than music and poetry. I elect 
history as the mainstay. 

MR. S.: I wish someone would explain to me why I’ve been studying history 
and English all these years. 

MR. W.: From history alone can one discover the causes and effects of the 
world’s failures. Here true knowledge lies. Ideas control the world, not 
machines! 

MR. S.: But I’m more interested in mechanical things. I think if I can learn 
to do one job well, I can gain some degree of success in life. 

MR. W.: (Warming to his subject in real “pre-law style.) In so doing, many 
have by-passed the solution to many problems, both personal and political. 
(Having gained their attention, he expands with budding lawyer oratory.) 
In this day of specialization we have skipped lightly over the solid ground 
of simple, human understanding, only to become fast in the mire of our 
own narrowness. (He pauses for effect.) The components of the arts... 
(He is cut off in mid-sentence by an older student who seems to be the 

only one not impressed by his flow of rhetoric.) 

MR. B.: Spoken like a “word artist.” (Being much older than the others, his 
tone is mature and half-joking.) When you get to talking about “com- 
ponents of the arts” when you should say music, history and art—that’s 
jargon. That’s all right from Northrup, but not from a freshman. (The 
younger student looks at him somewhat deflated and lapses into silence. 
The desk simply listens, seeking relationships: the younger had then been 
quoting Northrup—maybe from his lawyer father; the older had then 
obviously been reading. She studies the younger boy’s loud plaid socks 
and the older boy’s face that had a lot in it to read. He looks at the younger 
boy and sees that he has hit a little too heavily.) But you are right though 
to say that the liberal education can’t be sacrificed to success in any one 
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field, without endangering our position as normal citizens. (The younger 
boy’s pride is still smarting a little.) What you word artists need to know 
is that even in fine words, and even good intentions, there may also be “a 
wolf in the wind.” 


THE DESK: (Here was something not to be passed over lightly or wasted.) 
Will you explain your point of view, Mr. B.? 

(The room becomes attentive as if something important were coming. The 
Desk listens.) 

MR. B.: Well, I’m not sure that I can. You see it takes a long time to clear 
the air again. If some of the colleges don’t explode some of the myths on 
the recruiting posters, a lot of boys are going to keep floundering in the 
wave of patriotism and miss the very opportunities that some of us— 
some of the boys—thought they were fighting for. No one can tell them 
not to go, but someone ought to tell them why they are going: usually it’s 
to escape the responsibility of working out their own problems here. (His 
face becomes tense.) That’s one of the problems that gets nations into war. 
(He pauses as if it were impossible to make himself understood.) 


MR. R.: Two members of our class dropped out last week. But they can get 
training in the army and navy—practical, technical training. 


MR. B.: The schools in the army, despite what the recruitment posters promise, 
must train men to fight. Any other training they get is purely coincidental 


MR. W.: Do you agree with the author’s statement that the American soldier 
in the last war didn’t know what he was fighting for? 


MR. B.: (With emotion) I doubt if the American soldier’s education was so 
defective that he didn’t realize that the best thing to do was to get the 
war over and come home. In his reason for wanting to come home could 
be found his reason for fighting, even if he couldn’t put it into words, 
and I refuse to believe that he was any worse off than a man stuffed 
with the dogma of the Shinto cult and Neitzshean philosophy. (He checks 
himself and continues in his usual, disinterested tone.) I agree with the 
engineer who said a minute ago that the scientific mind might not be 
skilled with words, but that it could think straight. Yet I have changed to 
a liberal arts course, myself. (He pauses, as if he has said too much.) 
Perhaps men in our time can still acquire a simple understanding, such 
as the pioneer and the peasant got from the lives they lived and the sur- 
roundings in which they grew up. And I agree with the history major 
(he smiled good naturedly) that his education is also part of the under- 
standing we need. I just object to his calling it “components.” That’s 
partly what’s wrong with us Americans: we have forgotten how to call a 
spade a spade. 

(The Desk thought what an excellent climax if the bell would ring for 
there was little more to say. But the bell didn’t ring and Miss D. returned 
from her reverie after having settled with the author for his Pearlstein 
remark.) 


MISS D.: (Obviously transported by Mr. B.’s manner.) I agree. If there is 
a heaven and if it were possible to look in on the scene, I wonder what 
Shakespeare, and Lincoln, and a lot of good, honest Jim Smiths would be 
thinking about us right now. I believe they would think we are all right, 
even if these essayists do think we are a breed of basketball players. To 
hear these essayists talk, they seem to have been scraping the “bottom 
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of the barrel,” themselves, for a good while now. People have been asking 

all these years for things they really didn’t want. 

MR. B.: Yes, and the important thing is, I think, that we do want them. I went 
to the library this morning to check out War and Peace, but some other 
freshman had beat me to it: we must be getting somewhere when “waiting 
lists” are necessary for books like that. 

MR. W.: Yes, just give us another fifteen years. 

(The Desk discovers that she can also smile. She does so with real ap- 
proval.) 

THE DESK: You are granted the fifteen years. 

(The bell hums out its electric signal. The freshmen begin to gather up 
the literature books that they did not even open during the period. The Desk 
promises that tomorrow she will try to defend the essayists. In the meantime 
they might see what Huxley had to say about “Education,” the next essay in 
the text.) 


The teacher watches them leave and sits at her desk thinking about 
such things as war and peace and education—and college freshmen. 





—NEW BOOKS — 


Elementary 

MASON: A HOUSE FOR TEN 

Set in 1850, this humorous absorbing story 
relates the adventures of the Wayne children, 
known to young readers from the popular 
Smiling Hill Farm. I\lustrations by Kate 
Seredy. For 4th, 5th, advanced 3rd grades. 
LARUE: DICKY AND THE INDIANS 
rhe exciting colorful tale of an English-Amer- 
ican boy and his adopted Indian family. Pro- 
vides enjoyable reading from the 2nd grade 
up. Lively full color and black-and-white 
illustrations. 

High School 
WELCHONS-KRICKENBERGER: AL- 
GEBRA, BOOK ONE, ELEMENTARY 
COURSE 

Here is algebra made easier because it is so 
simply and reasonably presented. Every dif- 
ficulty for pupils is anticipated. Unusual 
abundance of drill, reviews, tests; excellent 
provision for pupils’ varying abilities. Jn press. 


Ginn and Company 
165 Luckie St., N.W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


























Important 
McGRAW-HILL 
Books 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FACTORS IN EDUCATION 


By HENRY BEAUMONT, late of the University of Kentucky, and 
FREEMAN GLENN Macomber, Drake University. McGraw-Hill Se- 
ries in Education. 318 pages, $3.00 


Here is a text that is written primarily for students of education who are undertaking 
a study of psychological factors and their implications for classroom teaching in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. The authors have assumed a fair knowledge of the 
psychological basis of learning on the part of the student, and have tried to make 
this discussion a continuation of the student’s learning from the course in general 
psychology which is required in most teacher education curricula. 


GUIDING HOMEROOM AND CLUB ACTIVITIES 


By RutH FEDDER, Public Schools of Bucks County, Pennsylvania. 
467 pages, 6x9. $4.50 


This is a practical new book in which the author meets the needs of teachers and 
club sponsors who are faced with the problem of developing a group program in 
hhomeroom or club. It explains the sponsor’s role in the group, gives a step-by-step 
‘analysis of the techniques used to develop a group program, discusses methods of 
evaluating and improving the group work, and describes the administrative set-up 
necessary for the success of the program. 


ADOLESCENT DEVELOPMENT 


By ELIZABETH HURLOCK, formerly of Columbia University. McGraw- 
Hill Publications in Psychology. 563 pages, 6x9. $4.50 


A basic text for an introductory course in Adolescent Psychology, this book presupposes 
some knowledge of psychology from a general course in the subject. It discusses dif- 
ferent phases of adolescent behavior that occur as the individual emerges from child- 
hood into adolescence. Data from experimental studies are used as the basis for 
generalized statements. 


NEW DIRECTIONS IN SCIENCE TEACHING 





330 West 42nd Street 





By Anita D. LaTon, San Jose State College, and SAMUEL RALPH 
Powers, Columbia University. 164 pages, $2.50 


This book is a report on the activities of the Bureau of Educational Research in 
Science for the period 1940-1943. The work of the bureau was devoted to the develop- 
ment of new approaches and materials for science teaching, and to the evaluation 
of the results of these innovations, which co-operating teachers introduced into their 
schools. Hence, the book is an account of how regular teachers and administrators, 
working in actual school situations, met problems ‘and put more meaning into their 
teaching. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


New York 18, N. Y. 
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To improve pupil work in social studies 


This book offers a systematic way of teaching the 20 basic social-studies skills, 
and a systematic plan for checking on pupil achievement in each skill. 


To increase the number of useful skills taught 


Schools have been criticized for not teaching more concrete, useful skills. But 
schools using this book can say, “Look, we are teaching this skill, that skill 
—20 skills useful throughout life—in one class!” 


To relieve teachers of endless detail 


Here is a labor-saving teaching aid that rescues many hours of preparation 
and classroom time, saves the need of formulating practice materials and 
itests, and all resulting mimeographing costs, Pupils do not mark in the book, 
so it may be used by a different class each period. 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS 


with Individual Self-Testing Key 


By FORREST E. LONG and HELEN HALTER 


Directions, Practice Materials, Tests, and Retests on 20 skills: 





ORANDAM SSN 


_ 
Oo 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 


. How to Use Parliamentary Procedure 


How to Understand Social-Studies Reading 


. How to Take Part in a Social-Studies Dis- 


cussion 


. How to Use the Library Card Catalogue 


. How to Use an Index 
. How to Use The World Almanac 


How to Use an Encyclopedia 13. How to Locate References on a Topic 
How to Make an Honest Report 14. How to Read Simple Graphs 
How to Use a Dictionary 15. How to Read Pictorial Graphs and Maps 
How to Use a Map 16. How to Read Percentages, Estimates, and 
How to Use an Atlas Figures 

. How to Do Committee Work 17. How to Outline Social-Studies Material 


. How to Prepare a Good Report 
. How to Give an Oral Report 
. How to Make a Written Report 


30-day approval—List price $1.75 





Net prof. price, with key, $1.40 
4-29 copies, including keys, $1.23 each, net 


30 or more copies, $1.05 net each, keys 8c each 








207 Fourth Ave. 
New York 3 



































James E. Ward, Arville Wheeler, J. R. 


T. P. Yeatman. 
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Arts 


EMANUEL, W. D. Your Camera. Pit- 
man Publishing Corp., 1948. 240p. 
$2.50. (A Focal Press Book). 


The beginner, looking for one book on 
photography that will cover all of the 
phases of the hobby, will find an abundance 
of information written in non-technical 
language. 


GABLE, J. Harris. Complete Intro- 
duction to Photography, rev. ed. Har- 
per and Bros., c1948, 270p. $3.50. 


This text covers just about every phase 
of photography that would be of interest to 
the beginner, including equipment, mate- 
rials and technique; movies in color, trick 
photography and how to sell pictures are 
some of the special topics treated. For 
reference rather than reading. 


HUNTER, ETHEL FARMER. Secrets of 
Southern Cooking. Ziff-Davis Pub- 
lishing Co., c1948. 389p. $2.75. 

This book is a oungiation of favorite 
recipes of the author. any of the recipes 
are typically southern while others are 
found in the general cookbook. Menus for 
special occasions are given in the book but 
there is nothing unusual in the menus. 


LAMBERT, ELLA LINER. Menus and 
Recipes for the Discriminating Host- 
eae Arts Press, c1948. 416p. 


This is a very attractive book with menus 
for colorful and artistic meals, teas, cock- 
tails, and dessert parties. Recipes for all 
the dishes used in the menus are given. 
Many unusual recipes which show imagin- 
ation are given. It is a good cookbook for 
housewives and home economics teachers. 
It is an inspiring book. 


REID, MiLpRED I. Writers: Learn to 
Earn! Bruce Humphries, Inc., c1948. 
225p. $2.50. 


Here is some very good counsel for a 
young people who sit with poised pencil. 


WILKENS, Emity. Here’s Looking at 
... You! G. P. Putnam’s Sons, c1948. 
83p. $2.75. 

The informal, conversational style of the 
author should appeal to the teen-age girl 
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faced with the problem of making a good 
appearance. The reader will find many help- 
ful suggestions for many real-life experi- 
ences have been included. The unusual il- 
lustrations are attractive. 


Children’s Literature 


AcHER, Don. Puddgin and Twidget 
(How the Squirrels Got Their Tails) ; 
illustrated by Mare Brody. Story 
Book House, c1948. unp. $1.00. 


Pleasing mother nature is just working 
with her. Two squirrels discover this and 
win the loveliest tails mother nature has 
to give. For four to eight year olds. 


Alladin and His Wonderful Lamp; 
illustrated by John Harwood. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., unp. $1.00. (Porpoise 
Books). 


A well illustrated edition of this chil- 
dren's classic. 


AULAIRE, INGRI D’, and AULAIRE, Ep- 
GAR D’. Nils. Doubleday and Co., c1948. 
unp. $2.50. 


Here is a boy who wanted to be a cow- 
boy. However, this desire doesn’t stop a 
gay hero from having no end of delightful 
experiences, especially as a result of his 
stockings. Ages 6-9. 


BECHDOLT, JAcK. Going Up. Abing- 
oo Press, c1948. 128p. 


Ways of lifting both persons and weights. 
Interesting, easy to understand, good basic 
science. Ages 8-12. 


BERENBERG, BEN Ross. The Snow- 
man Book of Nursery Rhymes; pic- 
tures by Erika. Capitol Publishing 
Co., c1948. unp. $1.00. 

Spiral bound card board, illustrated in 


color, with a big snowman back. For very 
young children. 


Ray. Can You Name 
Aladdin Books, c1948. 48p. 


BETHERS, 
Them? 
$1.75. 

A picture quiz book that will stump 


most grown-ups, and impart information 
delightfully. 
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BLANCK, Jacos. Jonathan and the 
Rainbow; illustrated by Louis Slo- 
bodkin. Houghton Mifflin Co., 1948. 
47p. $2.00. 

Probably a better title would be Jonathan 
and the retired pirate. Children and grown- 


ups will love Jonathan, and the illustra- 
tions. 


Buck, MARGARET WarRING. Country 
Boy. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
c1947. 63p. $1.50. 


Tommy T was a city boy, but when he 
spent the summer on the farm something 
happened that made Uncle Henry say, 
“Tommy T’s a real country boy.” 


Bunro, Harry. Rough Stuff and 
Moonlight. Dorrance and Co., 1948. 
217p. $3.00. 


The spirit of adventure, and the spirit 
that makes adventure, are in this series of 
episodes in the life of a sailor, beach- 
comber and gold prospector. The action 
takes place more or less all over the world. 
High School level. 


CHRISTENSEN, NORMAN. Stubby, the 
Little Train That Ran Away; pictures 
by Dirk. Fideler Co., 1948. unp. $1.25. 

A fanciful tale, much illustration, and 


covers shaped like an engine. Read to pre- 
school children. 


CLARKE, RutTH. Bonny the Pony; il- 
lustrated by Stanley Lloyd. Frederick 
Warne and Co., c1948. 220p. $2.00. 

This story is about a brave little pony 
who is loved and properly trained by his 
master. Boys and girls from 9 to 12 will 


enjoy reading this and may learn a bit 
about the handling of animals. 


DECKER, DUANE. Starting Pitcher. 
+e Morrow and Co., c1948. 187p. 


All the color, suspense and excitement 
of a big league baseball game is contained 
in this thrilling story of a_ball-player’s 
comeback. For boys aged 12-16. 


ELTING, Mary, and Gossett, Mar- 
GARET. Patch. Doubleday and Co., 
c1948. 158p. $2.00. 


The story of two little boys and their dog 
who gets into trouble with a crotchety, 
neighboring farmer. The training of the dog 
and how he saved the wheat crop make an 
interesting and informative tale for girls 
and boys aged 7-10 


Emery, ANNE. Mountain Laurel. G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons’ c1948. 239p. $2.50. 


Life has much the same problems in the 
mountains of Tennessee as in other places. 
Laurel Buchanan finds fundamental solu- 
tions. For high school ages. 


Ets, Marre HAL. Little Old Auto- 
mobile. Viking Press, 1948. unp. $1.50. 


A bully that ran into and over animals 
and folks tried to bully a train. The illus- 
trations are as good as the story 
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Gipson, Morre.u. Hello Peter. Dou- 
bleday and Co., c1948. unp. $1.25. 
An interesting day for a two-year-old boy, 


that is given in pictures that other two and 
three year olds will enjoy. 


GRAMATKY, HARDIE. Creeper’s Jeep. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, c1948. unp. 
$2.25. 


This jeep did all the farm chores and 
saved the animals trapped in the barn 
when it caught fire! Action packed, four 
color illustrations and very readable text 
make this story suitable for children of all 
ages. 


HARPER, WILHELMINA, comp. Down 
in Dixie. E. P. Dutton and Co., 1948. 
245p. $2.75. 


Two or three tales from each state: Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, Oklahoma, Tennessee and Texas. 
The stories selected are good, quite suitable 
for children 8 to 10. 


HILts, VERNA. Here, Suzy! Lothrop, 
ae and Shepard Co., c1948. 123p. 
$2.00 


ouy was a surprise. Amos and Joey 
found that she helped feed the family, she 
was a part of their show, she “stole a nest,’ 
and with her chicks helped put on a better 
show. Ages 6-9 


Hocesoom, A. E., selector. Tales 
From the High Seas. Lothrop, Lee 
and Shepard, 1948. 302p. $3.00. 

A collection of sea stories that any_age 
will love. Jack London, C. A. Forester, John 
Masefield and Herman Melville are a few 
of the authors who bring the struggles of 
courageous men to these pages. 


JACKSON, KATHRYN, and JACKSON, 
Byron. Tenggren’s Cowboys and In- 
dians; pictures by Gustaf Tenggren. 
9 and Schuster, Inc., c1948. 96p. 

.00. 


Children will adore the stories, rhymes 
and illustrations. Teachers working with 
India life units will welcome this, and bless 
the publishers. 


JoHNSON, Epa, and others. Anthol- 
ogy of Children’s Literature. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., c1948. 1114p. $5.50. 

The first part consists of selections ar- 
ranged under such classifications as Mother 
Goose Rhymes, Folk Tales, Myths, Legends 
and Hero Stories, Literary Fairy Tales, Fic- 
tion, and Poetry. The second part contains 
appendices which give background material. 
An excellent, well balanced selection from 
the field of children’s literature. 


JOHNSON, SrpprE Joe. Susan’s Year. 
ee Green and Co., 1948. 168p. 
2.25. 


Susan and her Aunt Ann had lived in 
the college dormitory but when Aunt Ann 
took her sabbatical year they moved to the 
city and this is the story of that year. It 


is one of developmen t—meeting new 
interests and experi- 


finding new 
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encing all the delights and treasures which 
a large city holds for a child. 10-13 year 
old girls will thoroughly enjoy this charm- 
ing story. 


LAMPMAN, EVELYN SIBLEY. Crazy 
Creek. Doubleday and Co., 1948. 213p. 
$2.50. 

Judy drifts into Crazy Creek and the 


times of her ancestors. An absorbing phan- 
tasy for ages ten to twelve. 


LANG, ANDREW, 
Book. Longmans, 
c1947. 233p. $2.50. 


The fascination of princes, dwarfs, elves 


and magic of all sorts. Intriguing illustra- 
tions. 


ed. Violet Fairy 
Green and Co., 


LEE, TINA. How to Make Dolls and 
Doll Houses; pictures by Manning 
ioe Doubleday and Co., c1948. 64p. 


Any little girl who loves dolls will be so 
thrilled to own this book that gives full 
directions for making dolls and doll houses. 
Directions are complete and easy to fol- 
low, calling for materials that can be found 
in one’s scrap bag at home. 


Lyons, Dorotuy. Red Embers. Har- 
ety Brace and Co., c1948. 262p. 


An exciting horse story for teen-age girls. 


McBarn, Ruopa. Buzzita; illustrated 
by C. Leslie Crandall. Hollow Tree 
House, 1948. unp. $1.00. 

A gay little bee proves the value of 


gaiety. Whimsical, charming in both story 
and illustrations. 


Macoon, Marian W. Little Dusty 
Foot. Longmans, Green and Co., 1948. 
239p. $2.50. . 


A boy’s life in a merchant caravan in 
the middle ages makes fascinating reading 
for junior high children. 


MARSHAK, SAMUEL The Postman. 
Shady Hill Press, c1948. unp. $1.25. 

A “special” for McCall follows him 
through many lands, and meets many post- 
men. Attractive illustrations. Ages 


MEIGS, ELIZABETH BLEECKER. 


White Winter. Bobbs-Merrill 
c1948. 209p. $2.50. 


Miss Pooch, aged nine, is a delightful per- 
son and will be a true friend to children 
ten to fourteen, entertaining them at Scar- 
let Hill farm. 


The 
Ce. 


MONTGOMERY, ELIZABETH, and BAUER, 
W. W. Happy Vays With Our Friends. 
Scott, Foresman and Co., c1948. unp. 
96c. (Curriculum Foundation Series). 

A beautifully illustrated, readable book 
for children who have mastered the readi- 
ness program. The stories are challenging, 
the tyne is excellent. and the vocabulary 
is simple. It will thrill the beginner. 
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O’Moran, M. Red Eagle, Buffalo 
Bill’s Adopted Son. J. B. Lippincott 
Co., c1948. 212p. $2.50. 

An authentic story that adds to under- 
standing and has dignity as well as charm 
and interest. Good for children 9 to 14. 


PETERSHAM, MAupD, and PETERSHAM, 
MisKa. The Story Book of Wheat. 
The Storu Book of Rice. The Story 
Book of Oil. John C. Winston Co., 
1948. 


Excellent reference booklets for inter- 
mediate grade unit teaching. 

PINKERTON, KATHRENE. A Good 
Partner. Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
c1948. 269p. $2.50. 


The northern woods, the zeal of youth 
and the caution of age, ambition, work, fur 
farming—all these combine to make a won- 
derful tale for early teen agers. 


REILLY, FRANK A. The Hideout Club. 
Rinehart and Co., c1948. 147p. $2.25. 

Jimmie’s clubhouse was an old, aban- 
doned caboose which he discovered, cleaned 
and decorated. His adventure with an old 
man who decided to take up residence in 
Jimmie's clubhouse and the building up of 
the membership make this interesting read- 
ing for boys and girls ages 10 to 12. 


REDINA, LAURA COOPER. Roommates. 
Little, Brown and Co., 1948. 214p. 
$2.50. 

Two girls with vastly different back- 


grounds room together and find they have 
much in common. 


REY, MARGARET, 
Billy’s Picture. 
c1948. unp. $1.00. 


Fantastic results when different animals 
help bunny draw a picture. Ages 3 to 6. 


and Rey, H. A. 
Harper and Bros., 


ROBERTSON, LILLIAN. Runaway Rock- 
ing Horse. Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
c1948. unp. $2.00. 

Farms, circuses, riding academies, ranches 
are not such good places for rocking horses 


as play rooms. Whimsical, well illustrated. 
Ages 4-10. 


SAYERS, FRANCES CLARKE. Sally Tait. 
Viking Press, 1948. 126p. $2.00. 

Ages 7-10. The Director of work fcr chil- 
dren in the New York Public Library dem- 
onstrates again her ability at creating chil- 
dren who can interest and entertain other 
children. Sally is an enchanting girl, gets 
ill, but recovers in an especial way. 


Scott, SALLy. Sue Ann’s Busy Day; 
illustrated by Madye Lee Chastain. 
A eee Brace and Co., c1948. unp. 

1.75. 


Prospects of a long, lonely summer turn 
into pleasant, busy ones. For ages 7 to 10. 


STEVENSON, 


Aucusta. Anthony 
Wayne, 


Daring Boy. Bobbs-Merrill 
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Co., c1948. 186p. $1.75. (Childhood of 
Famous American Series). 


The excitement and danger of Anthony 
Wayne's childhood portray the man. 


Stone, Euvcenta. Robin Ffood’s Ar- 
row; illustrated by Rafaelio Busoni. 
Wilcox and Follett Publishing Co., 
c1948. 163p. $2.50. 


A new Robin Hood story, quite in_ the 
authentic style, and with entrancing illus- 


tration generously provided on _ almost 
ony page. For intermediate grade chil- 
ren. 


SToNnE, Eucenta. Secret of the Bog. 
Holiday House, c1948. 218p. $2.25. 

A gripping story of good-hearted people 
in an oldtime Irish village told with good 
old Irish expressions. Suitable for middle 
and upper grade readers. 


THOMAS, MARGARET LORING. The 
Burro’s Moneybag. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, c1947. 128p. $1.50. 

A pleasing reprint with new illustrations 


of a popular story of Mexican life, for chil- 
dren under 12. 


WarRREN, Bitty. Saddles Up! Ride 
"em High. David McKay Co., c1948. 
224p. $2.50. 

Red-blooded boys from 8 to 12 should 


like this story of cowboys written and il- 
lustrated by a man who was one. 


White, Ross. Sail Away. Double- 
day and Co., c1948. 243p. $2.25. 

An_interestingly-written adventure of 
two boys and a girl who drift out to sea 
and sail the boat back to land in spite of 
their inexperience and delays caused by 
the opposition of smugglers. 


WHITNEY, Puyturs A. Ever After. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1948. 279p. 
$2.50. 

When both of a young married couple 


want a career there are difficulties. Inter- 
esting for high school girls. 


WIDDEMER, MABEL CLELAND. 
Wishing Star. Bobbs-Merrill 
c1948. 230p. $2.50. 


_ Mystery, suspense in Western New York 
in the 1830's. High school level. 


The 
Co., 


Witson, Hazer. The Owen Boys. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, c1947. 
192p. $2.00. 

Steve and Thad find plenty of excitement 


in a small Maine town. For 8 to 12 year 
olds. 


WITHERS, CARL, comp. A Rocket in 
my Pocket. Henry Holt and Co., 
c1948. 214p. $3.50. 


A collection of contemporary folklore of 
young Americans. Here are over four hun- 
dred jingles, chants, tall tales, riddles, 
tongue twisters, banter, and other verbal 
nonsense current in all parts of the United 
States. The book is an entertaining by- 
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roduct of a large research project on the 
olklore of American children conducted 
by an anthropologist and folklorist. Sus- 
anne Suba, born in Hungary but in Amer- 
ica since she was eight, has drawn eighty 
interesting sketches to illustrate the book. 
Large type, and fine quality paper, and 
attractive format give e book a distin- 
guished appearance. A book for all ages. 


Education and Psychology 


Bow.er, EARL M., and DAwson, 
Frances Tricc. Counseling Employ- 
ees. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1948. 247p. 

0. 


A textbook in counseling. It is written 
primarily for the counselor in industrial 
plants. gn age | is considered from the 
points of view of: (1) an aid to manage- 
ment, (2) an aid to worker adjustment, and 
(3) an aid to union welfare activity. It 
contains practical suggestions for improv- 
ing personnel management. 


McKee, Paut. The Teaching of 
Reading in the Elementary School. 
—- Mifflin Co., c1948. 622p. 

.60. 


A positive approach to skill of reading, 
beginning with the reading readiness pro- 
gram and carrying on through the sixth 
grade. The author has as his goal the pre- 
vention of as many remedial cases in read- 
ing as possible. Many techniques, illustra- 
pee and standardized tests have been 
c , 


Rose, STEPHEN Epwarp. Our Father 
Right or Wrong. Dorrance and Co., 
c1948. 167p. $2.00. 


Interesting anecdotal treatment of the re- 
actions of five children to their father. 


Scuerr, C. H. Do Your Own Think- 
ing. McGraw-Hill Book Co., c1948. 
368p. $2.40. 


This is a popular psychology based on 
the results of cupeny accepted experi- 
mental evidence. Free from technical jar- 
gon, the vocabulary and simple style make 
this book eminently readable; up-to-date 
illustrations help to put across the point of 
view: mature, independent decisions corre- 
late with the emotional health of the 
thinker. This would be suitable for a high 
school text (mental health or introductory 

yehology) or an adult education class. 

unior college classes enjoy it as supple- 
mentary reading. 


STEDMAN, Louise A. An Investiga- 
tion of Knowledge of and Attitudes 
Toward Child Behavior. Purdue Uni- 
versity, 1948. 69p. $1.00. (Studies in 
Higher Education, LXII). 

A description of the construction of a 
scale designed to measure attitudes of par- 
ents and others toward child behavior. 
Useful for classes in child development and 
for parents’ groups. 


Health and Physical Education 


CoHANE, Tim. Gridiron. Grenadiers. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1948. 320p. $3.50. 
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The story of football at West Point, told 
by sketches and anecdotes of some of the 
football greats. 


HILL, JANET McKENzIE. Cooking for 
Two, 4th ed., rev. by Sally Larkin. 
$0.50" Brown and Co., 1948. 280p. 

50. 


A revised book of recipes with sugges- 
tions for menu planning and suggestions 
for household management. It has been 
brought up to date. The recipes are good. 


ROBERTS, HowarpD, The Big Nine. G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, c1948. 259p. $3.00. 


An excellently written account of foot- 
ball in all schools ever holding membership 
in the Big Nine. 


Rupp, ADoLpH F. Rupp’s Champion- 
ship Basketball, for Player, Coach and 
Hy Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1948. 240p. 

.00. 


One of the best books on the coaching 
of basketball that has been written. It is 
— and clearly written and well illus- 
trated. 


Literature 


BRADBURY, BIANCA. Curious Wine. 
Beechhurst Press, 1948. 272p. $2.75. 


The story of the marriage of a New Eng- 
land blue-stocking to a Jewish physician, 
and of their life in her home town. The 
unreason of race prejudice is highlighted 
in this intimate account. 


FARALLA, DANA. Dream in the Stone. 
Julian Messner, Inc., 1948. 234p. $3.00. 


A strange mystical novel of romance of 
the past and of youth by the sea in Jutland. 


KEYES, FRANCES PARKINSON. Dinner 
at Antoine’s. Julian Messner, Inc., 
c1948. 422p. $2.00. 


A murder mystery in the rich Louisiana 
setting, done with all the skill and minutia 
of Frances Parkinson Keyes. 


NEIDER, CHARLES, ed. Short Novels 
of the Masters. Rinehart and Co., 
1948. 643p. $4.00. 


Ten short novels by such masters as 
Henry James, Chekhov, Flaubert and Mel- 
ville. They are all psychological, almost 
pathological in character. The introduction 
is illuminating, and the editorial work and 
format excellent. 


The Novel Library. Pantheon Books, 
1948. $1.75 ea. 


A new series of famous novels in con- 
venient, pocket size, medium priced edi- 
tions. The translations are modern, and the 
make-up of the books is suitable for per- 
sonal rather than library use. The first six 
titles are: Jane Austen, Emma: R. L. Ste- 
venson, The Master of Ballantrae; Tolstoy, 
Resurrection, new translation by Vera 
Traill; Gorki, The Artamonov Business, new 
translation by Alec Brown; Maupassant, 
Bel-Ami, new translation by Eric Sutton: 
Balzac, Cousin Bette, new translation by 

Kathleen Raine. 
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SIAN-TEK, Lim. More Folk Tales 
From China. John Day Co., c1948. 
160p. $2.50. 


Those who know Lim Sian-tek Folk Tales 
from China welcome this second collection. 
It too will endear itself wherever fantasy 
and humor are honored. Here children and 
= will find hours of interest and de- 
ight. 


Reference 


DOUGLAS, GEORGE WILLIAM.. The 
American Book of Days, revised by 
Helen Douglas Compton. H. W. Wil- 
son Co., c1948. 697p. $6.00. 


The present edition is edited by Mr. 
Douglas’ daughter who took over the task 
at her father’s death. Holidays, inaugurated 
since the publication of the original text, 
have been added. More picturesque festivals 
and local celebrations are included. Com- 
paring the present “Contents” with that of 
the 1938 printing, one finds thirty-five items 
of the old edition omitted and eighty-eight 
new ones added. 


Lupwic, Louis. Do You Know 
What Youw’re Buying? Ziff-Davis Pub- 
lishing Co., c1948. 411p. $2.95. 


This volume is a comprehensive review 
of what to look for in the purchase of 
commodities. The basic facts are assembled 
from a variety of dependable sources of 
information. The book contains buying in- 
formation for most g s and services. It 
is helpful as a reference book for the con- 
sumer if used regularly before making a 
purchase. 


Science and Mathematics 


BusweELL, G. T., ed. “Arithmetic 
1948”. University of Chicago Press, 
1948. 90p. $2.50. (Supplementary Edu- 
cational Monographs, No. 66). 

A compilation of the addresses delivered 
at the 1948 Conference on Arithmetic held 
at the University of Chicago. 


CARPENTER, Harry A., and others. 
Adventures in Science With Judy and 
Joe. Allyn and Bacon, 1948. 92p. 
(Rainbow Readers—Red). 


The vocabulary of this science reader has 
been carefully controlled and the text is 
somewhat stilted therefore. Each page con- 
tains a full-color illustration which carries 
the story. And, the bottom of each page 
contains clever line drawings which tie in 
with the reading material. Questions at the 
end of the units are often irrelevant to 
growth of understanding. 


CRAWFORD, M. D. C. The Conquest 
of Culture. Fairchild Publishing Co., 
1948. 449p. $3.00. 

Discusses the material and cultural rise 


of man through various inventions and dis- 
coveries. Topics such as_ transportation, 


metallurgy, textiles, and the impact of in- 
vention on civilization are discussed. Good 
reading for general science classes. 
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GERMINO, EUGENE, and others. Di- 
gest of High School Mathematics. Re- 
public Book Co., c1948. $3.00. 

A handbook of principles and techniques 


selected from the domain of high school 
mathematics. 


LARSEN, Harotp D., comp. Rinehart 
Mathematical Tables. Rinehart and 
Co., 1948. 264p. $1.50. 


A very complete and usable set of math- 
ematical tables. 


Wiuiams, Tuomas A. The Old Dirt 
Dobber’s Garden Book. Robert M. Mc- 
Bride and Co., 1948. 376p. $3.50. 


This book is full of suggestions that any- 
one with or without technical knowledge 
can use. It has grown out of real gardening 
experience and is told in a language which 


the amateur can understand and use. I 
would recommend it for any back yard 
gardener. 


Social Science 


ADAMS, JAMES TRUSLOwW, ed. Album 
of American History, Vol. IV. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1948. 385p. $7.50. 


Another excellent volume in this pic- 
torial series of American History. The com- 
ments are brief, but wonderfully illuminat- 
ing. This series should be in every school 
and college library. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN MEDICAL 
COLLEGES and AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF MEDICAL SociaAL WorKERs. Widen- 
ing Horizons in Medical Education. 
— Fund, 1948. 228p. 
4.42. 


A Report of the Joint Committee of the 
Association of American Medical Colleges 
and the American Association of Medical 
Sccial Workers. The report is detailed and 
technical, but of real significance to edu- 
cational workers. 


BELCHER, WYATT WINTON. The Eco- 
nomic Rivalry Between St. Louis and 
Chicago,1850-1880. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1946. 223p. $3.00. (Studies 
in History, Economics and Public 
Law). 


The tale of two cities as they compete for 
commercial supremacy in.a rapidly devel- 
coping area. The causes and reasons for the 
one surpassing the other are well analyzed 
and make this an interesting study in the 
economic and social trends of history. 


Bowen, Howarp R. Toward Social 
Economy. Rinehart and Co., c1948. 
8336p. $3.00. 


A comprehensive study of the basic prob- 
lems of our time, the conflict between so- 
cialism and capitalism. Its purpose is to 
view objectively the whole economic system 
and then to fit that system into place as a 
part cf the social fabric. Its analysis is 
needed in making the critical choices which 
are before us. 
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BoykIn, ELEANOR. This Way, Please; 
A Book of Manners. Macmillan Co., 
1948. 350p. $2.40. 


Exceilent for grades and junior high 
school. Useful as a text, or for unit work 
in grades. 


Brown, A. J. Applied Economics. 
Rinehart and Co., 1948. 252p. $3.50. 


A thought-provoking discussion of sep- 
arate and unrelated economic topics by an 
eminent English economist. The emphasis 
is on analysis—why the problem is what it 
is. This volume will be of keen interest to 
students of modern economic trends. 


BRUUN, GEOFFREY. The World in the 
Twentieth Century. D. C. Heath and 
Co., 1948. 799p. $5.50. 


A contemporary history is useful only for 
a short period, for, as Professor Bruun 
frankly admits, such a work has grave lim- 
itations and can only offer a provisional 
analysis. For the moment, this book gives 
a satisfactory summary of the events of our 
times. Since this is a world history, less 
space is devoted to European politics than 
is common in many contemporary histories; 
for example, Fascist Italy and Nazi Ger- 
many only receive nineteen pages. The mil- 
itary history of World War II is well 
summed up, and an ample section treats of 
events since 1945. 


Bryson, LyMan. Time For Reason— 
About Radio; ed. by William C. Ack- 
erman. George W. Stewart, Inc., c1948. 
127p. $2.00. (Radio House Series, No. 
4.) 


A series of 27 talks and di-cussions on 
the Columbia Broadcasting System 1ecog- 
nizing public confusion and criticism about 
1adio, and trying to do something about it. 


Casey, Ropert J., and Dovuc.Las, 
W. A. S. The Midwesterner, the Story 
of Dwight H. Green. Wilcox and Fol- 
lett Co., c1948. 311p. $3.00. 


This non-critical biography of the present 
Governor of Illinois was written by two 
newspaper reporters who regard him as “a 
living-and-working survival of the spirit 
of the midwestern pioneers.” 


CLARK, JOHN Maurice. Alternative 
to Serfdom. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
1948. 153p. $3.00. 


A brilliant discussion summarized in five 
lectures of the conviction that social and 
econcmic problems have burst their con- 
ventional academic containers. Our society 
now faces the great problems of freedom 
and responsibility, community and market 
mechanism, political and economic entan- 
glements and no one problem can be s~lved 
w'thout due consideration to the others. 
The author's recurrent theme is that the 


price of freedom—the alternative to serf- 
dom—is its resyensible exercise in the ap- 
proach to any and all problems. The volume 
is ersy to read and stimulating in its ap- 
preach, 
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CLEAVES, FREEMAN. The Rock of 
Chickamauga. University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1948. 328p. $3.75. 


A human account of the military career 
of General George H. Thomas. There is in- 
teresting detail of the foot soldier in the 
war, and the personal effects of choosing 
North or South. The injection of a contrast, 
or rivalry, between Sherman and Thomas 
is not according to accepted military his- 
tory, and may be subject to debate, as is 
the portrayal of Thomas as a great tacti- 
cian. 


CoLtumBIA COLLEGE. Columbia Uni- 
versity, ed. Chapters in Western Civ- 
ilization, Vol. I. Columbia University 
Press, 1948. 437p. $2.50. 


A collection of readings written by recog- 
nized scholars clarifying the background of 
certain contemporary issues and _ institu- 
tions. There are eleven separate essays 
spread from the Medieval heritage to the 
French Revolution. Useful for courses in the 
history of Western civilization but not for 
the average and below-average beginning 
college student. 


COMMAGER, HENRY STEELE, ed., 
America in Perspective. New Ameri- 


can Library, 1948. 223p. 35c. (Mentor 
Books). 


Selections of writings about America by 
twenty-one distinguished foreign visitors, 
including Arnold, Bryce, Brogan. It helps 
attain better understanding of what Ameri- 
canism really is. Good, but not substantial 
enough for library use. 


Cook, LUELLA B., and OTHERS. Amer- 
ica Through Literature. Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., 1948. 750p. $3.00. 


In very readable style, representative 
writers of America have recreated for the 
high school student the significant phases 
which epitomize America and make the 
student understand what it means to be an 
American. Not a comprehensive survey of 
our literature but an excellent collection 
with good study helps. 


CoTTRELL, Lronarp S., JR., and Es- 
ERHART, SYLVAN. American Opinion on 
World Affairs in the Atomic Age. 
Princeton University Press, 1948. 152p. 
$2.50. 

A good summary of the results of a study 
of American attitudes toward foreign af- 
fairs, especially in relation to atomic en- 
ergy. The ablest U. S. students of public 
opinion have not only reported opinions 
but have also sought to throw light on the 


way the American people define the world 
situation and their role in it. 


Davipson, Donatp. The Tennessee, 
the New River. Rinehart and Co., 
c1948. 377p. $3.50. (Rivers of Amer- 
ica, Vol. IT.) 


An interesting analysis of the significance 
of the Tennessee River in the War Between 
the States, and an extremely critical ac- 
count of its development under the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority. Recommended for all 
high school and college libraries as well as 
for personal reading. 
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De Roover, Raymonp. The Medici 
Bank, Its Organization, Management, 
Operations, and Decline. New York 
University Press, 1948. 98p. $4.00. 


_ A study of one of the most famous bank- 
ing firms in history, of particular value for 
the students of the Renaissance as it an- 
alyzes the structure, the policies and the 
history of this concern as an integral part 
of the life of that period. It is a scholarly 
treatise of high rank. 


Gross, FELIKS, ed. European Ideol- 


ogies. Philosophical Library, 1948. 
1073p. $12.00. 


Competent contributors state clearly the 
political ideas now shaping European and 
world affairs. Of great significance for those 
who seek to understand the ideologies back 
of much modern unrest. Especially recom- 
mended for college libraries. 


' GROVES, HAROLD M. Trouble Spots 
in Taxation. Princeton University 
Press, c1948. 105p. $2.00. 


A series of essays in the philosophy of 
taxation and other public finance problems. 


The income tax is singled out for special at- 
tention. 


HAMELE, OTTAMAR. When Destiny 


Called. The Naylor Co., cl1948. 236p. 
$3.00. 


This is an historical novel which takes as 
its theme the story of the march of Colonel 
Alexander Doniphan’s First Regiment of 
Missouri Mounted Volunteers during the 
Mexican War. It would make good reading 
for anyone interested in this period. 


HaMILton, EpirH. The Greek Way 
to Western Civilization. New Ameri- 


can Library, 1948. 190p. 35c. (Mentor 
Books). 


A very useful little handbook made in- 
creasingly desirable by its low cost. Too 
advanced a presentation to be of much 
value in teaching below the college level. 


HAncockK, RatpH. The Magic Land: 
Mexico. Coward-McCann, Inc., c1948. 
307p. $4.00. (Invitation to Travel 
Series.) 

A guide book for those visiting Mexico. 
Information concerning hotels is not given 
though there is an interesting short chapter 


of suggestions for those who plan to live 
there. 


HEAL, Epiru. The Teen Age Manual, 
a Guide to Popularity and Success. 
sr oS. and Schuster, Inc., 1948. 151p. 
1.95. 


A cleverly-illustrated and fairly complete 
analysis of the problems that beset the 
adolescent girl, written from the bobby 
soxer’s point of view. Not only does the 
author adequately discuss such expected 
topics as dating, fashions, and choosing a 
career (including marriage!) but also good 
manners at school and at home, essential to 
cooperative living. 
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Ivey, Joun E., JR, and others. 
Building Atlanta’s Future. University 
of North Carolina Press, c1948. 305p. 
$3.50. 

A socio-economic and historical study of 
a Southern city written for the purpose of 
acquainting the youth with the city’s past 
| present so that the problems of the 
future might be met with understanding 
and responsibility. An interesting and well- 
written view of Atlanta under the micro- 
scope. 


JOHNSEN, JuLIA E., comp. The Di- 
lemma of Postwar Germany. H. W. 
Wilson Co., 1948. 304p. $1.50. (The 
Reference Shelf, Vol. XX, No. 3). 


A compilation of magazine articles treat- 
ing of the occupation of Germany written 
by persons described by the publisher as 
experts. Such a work is useful for debaters 
and current problems classes especially in 
schools where library resources are limited. 
A rather full bibliography is included. 


LONDON, Harriet CYNTHIA. How 
Every Girl Can Choose, Win, Hold and 
Enjoy a Man. Daycliffe Co., c1948. 
191p. $2.98. 


A book of valuable information for the 
married and the unmarried woman. It dis- 
cusses, openly, the sexual, emotional and 
social behavior of the male and female. 
The author places special emphasis on 
health and knowledge as the two most im- 
portant factors in a happy marriage rela- 
tionship. 


Pearcy, G. ETZEL, and FIFIELD, Rus- 
SELL H. World Political Geography. 
—" Y. Crowell Co., c1948. 653p. 

15. 


This new and invaluable text is a much 
needed comprehensive study of the world’s 
political regions by thirty-four contributing 
authors, all specialists in their field. It is 
world wide in scope, not dealing just with 
the great powers, and is global in its view- 
point and approach. Its value lies not only 
in detailed treatment of individual coun- 
tries but also in dealing with such problems 
as boundaries, | and the oceans, 
and in its philosophical and analytical 
studies of the field and the concepts of 
political geography. This book should be 
used in colleges not only in courses in 
geography but also in history, political sci- 
ence, and international relations. Too, it 
should be a worthy addition to the library 
-. peoples seriously interested in world 
affairs. 


RENNIE, THOMAS A. C., and Woop- 
WARD, LUTHER. Mental Health in Mod- 
ern Society. Commonwealth Fund, 
1948. 424p. $4.00. 


A description of the activities in a broad 
mental health program with a discussion 
of the responsibility of doctors, social work- 
ers, ministers, industrial counselors, and 
psychologists. 


ROTHERY, AGNES. Iceland, New 


World Outpost. Viking Press, 1948. 
214p. $3.75. 


An excellent travel book, covering just 


about all of the questions one might think 
of asking. 


SAVETH, Epwarp N. American His- 
torians and European Immigrants, 
1875-1925. Columbia University Press, 
1948. 244p. $3.00. (Studies in History, 
Economics and Public Law, No. 540). 


The rather narrow topic indicated by the 
title of this study is deceiving, for it deals 
with a fundamental issue of American life, 
racism, and it should be read by teachers 
outside the field. Many of America’s most 
talented historians have professed a dog- 
matic belief in Teutonic racial superiority. 
When the reader considers how deeply 
racist ideas are embedded in the writings 
of John Fiske, Burgess, Henry Cabot —e - 
Henry Adams, and even F. J. Turner, he 
will realize why our re-education along 
these lines has been so very slow. 


Storm, Hans Otro. Of Good Fam- 
ily. William Morrow and Co., 1948. 
308p. $3.00. 


A collection of all of the author's writings 
on Spanish America—his satire on a de- 
cayed democracy, two short stories, three 
essays, his journal and selections from his 
letters. This book is of importance to all 
those interested in Latin America. 


TRACEY, JEANNE LENTON. Fun, In- 
corporated. Bobbs-Merrill Co., c1948. 
248p. $2.50. 

A well written and complete description 
of youth organizations popularly called teen 
towns. The book is concerned with the or- 
ganization, financial support, control, and 
the activities of teen towns. It is an ex- 
cellent guide for groups interested in de- 
veloping such organizations and may be 
used as source material in professional rec- 
reation courses. 


Voctr, Witt1aM. Road to Survival. 
William Sloane Associates, c1948. 
335p. $4.00. 

Survival is dependent on food; food is 
dependent on soil. A remarkable presenta- 
tion of the vital necessity for conservation. 


Wecter, Dixon. The Age of the 
Great Depression, 1929-1941. Macmil- 
lan Co., 1948. 362p. $5.00. 

The dramatic story of the historical nine- 
teen-thirties with all its contrasts, its hopes 
and its realities told in a fascinating style. 
Particularly interesting for those who wish 
to understand the contemporary scene. 


White, LEONARD D. The Federalists, 
a Study of Administrative History. 
Macmillan Co., 1948. 538p. $6.00. 


A comprehensive study of the manage- 
ment of public affairs by the Federalist 
party, 1789-1801. Probably the most effective 
study of the origins of American public 
administration that has yet been made. 


Witty, Paut, and KouLER, JULILLY. 
You and the Constitution of the 
United States. Childrens Press, c1948. 
57p. $1.13. 


An excellently illustrated volume of some 
important phases of the American way for 
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elementary school use. In addition to a 
detailed description of the constitution, 
there is a prize-winning essay by Graham 
Finney entitled “What America Means to 
Me.” A fine volume for any school library. 


Textbooks and Workbooks 


ArTLEY, A. S., and Gray, LILLIAN. 
Tall Tales. Scott, Foresman and Co., 
c1948. 160p. (Curriculum Foundation 
Series). 

The best book I have seen for developing 
independence in reading on its respective 
grade level. The stories are new, interesting, 
and entertaining. They cause children to 
ask for more. The stories are simple and 
well illustrated The vocabulary is easy; the 
style appealing. 


ATwoop, WALLACE W., and Prrt, 
Rutu E. Our Economic World. Ginn 
and Co., c1948. 529p. $2.89. 

An introductory text in economic geog- 
raphy which might be used to advantage 
on either the high school or college levels. 
The emphasis is on the new _ geographic 
factors necessary to understanding the air 
age. It covers the topics most necessary to 
an introductory course in a clear and read- 
able manner. It is well illustrated and in- 
cludes lead questions at the end of each 
chapter. 


Burtt, Harotp Ernest. Applied 
Psychology. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1948. 
821p. $5.50. 

A superior new text in field. Designed for 
students with background of general psy- 
chology or for the intelligent layman. Lucid, 
interesting, up-to-date. Weak, however, on 
graphic and pictorial material. 


CaRLSON, ANTON J., and JOHNSON, 
Victor. The Machinery of the Body, 
3d ed. University of Chicago Press, 
1948. 639p. $4.50. 

A well written text book on physiology. 
It is planned for those who have had no 
— is physics, chemistry or biology. It 
would serve well as a text book for college 
students. 


CHANDLER, ANNA CuRTIS, and Cy- 
PHER, IRENE F. Audio-Visual Tech- 
niques for Enrichment of the Curric- 
ulum. Noble and Noble, Inc., c1948. 
252p. $3.50. 

A practical text for the classroom teacher 
and teacher-in-training, based upon a broad 
conception of multi-sensory ai to learn- 
ing. Includes examples of uses of specific 
aids, suggestions for selecting aids, a glos- 
sary, advice on where to obtain help, and 
proposals for teacher-education. 


Cuicaco Pusiic ScHOOLs. Bureau of 
Curriculum. A Guidebook in Litera- 
ture, Grades 7 and 8, by Nellie F. 
Ryan, and others. Board of Educa- 
tion, City of Chicago, 1948. 216p. 

Urging teachers to “thrill not drill,” this 
useful outline presents ten units of study. 
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Two propose encouraging mutual under- 
standing among racial, national and relig- 
ious groups; others range from “The Realm 
of Fancy” to aviation literature. The intro- 
duction suggests specific pupil activities and 
discusses uses of radio and motion picture 
materials. 


De Rosertis, E. D. P., and others. 
General Cytology. W. B. Saunders 
Co., 1948. 345p. $5.50. 


A translation with thorough revision of 
a Spanish textbook by the same authors. 
This book summarizes our present knowl- 
edge in this rapidly growing field. For stu- 
dents of medicine and other biological sub- 
jects who have a sufficient biological and 
chemical background to understand re- 
search in cytology. A valuable reference 
work for teachers of biology. 


FAIRCHILD, FRED ROGERS, and others. 
Elementary Economics, 5th ed. Mac- 
— Co., 1948. 64lp. $3.50. Vols. I 


The fifth edition of a standard text. Sev- 
eral new chapters are included and others 
have been rewritten to bring the earlier 
material up to date. These volumes are still 
cornerstones for those who prefer the neo- 
classical approach. 


FAULKNER, HAROLD UNDERWOOD. 
American Political and Social History. 
5th ed. Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 
c1948. 954p. $5.00. 


A rather extensive revision of a widely- 
used college textbook in American history. 
The writing is forceful, the format attrac- 
tive, and the bibliographies extensive and 
carefully selected. 


FRIEDERICH, WERNER P. An Outline- 
History of German Literature. Barnes 
and Noble, Inc., c1948. 325p. $1.50. 
(College Outline Series). 


While this book is very brief yet it gives 
an intelligent grasp of the periods of Ger- 
man literature covering 1100 years. The 
bibliography is outstanding and makes the 
book valuable for advanced courses. 


Hicks, CuLirrorp MILTON. An Intro- 
duction to Business, rev. ed. Rinehart 
and Co., c1948. 715p. $4.75. 


An excellent revision with several worth- 
while chapters added. The book has been 
almost entirely rewritten and brought u 
to date. It is readable and well illustrated. 
Topics are well chosen and presented logic- 
ally. It should serve well as a text for an 
orientation course in business. 


HILLHOUsE, Marion S., and MANS- 
FIELD, EvELYN A. Dress Design. 
oe Mifflin Co., c1948. 326p. 
5.00. 


This is an excellent book for clothing 
construction classes on the college level. 
Presents detailed directions for helping un- 
derstand the basic principles of pattern 
making and dress designing by draping. 
The book is profusely and well illustrated 
and is far superior to any which has been 
published on this subject. 
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JOHNSON, WENDELL, and others. 
Speech Handicapped School Children. 
Harper and Bros., c1948. 464p. $3.00. 


This book seeks to give enough knowl- 
edge so that the teacher can give effective 
help and advice to these children and their 
parents. Written without specialized ter- 
minology, it is an excellent text for a 
survey course and should be available to 
every elementary school teacher. 


Lee, Martua L. Basketry and Re- 
lated Arts. D. Van Nostrand and Co., 
1948. 189p. $2.75. 


A good book for all interested in basket 
making, chair seating and raffia-mat mak- 
ing. The photographs and illustrations are 
clear and well made. The instructions are 
easily understood and cover all important 
phases. 


MALLory, Virco. §S., and others. 
Commercial Arithmetic. Benjamin H. 
Sanborn and Co., c1948. 510p. $1.96. 


An excellent text designed for a first 
course in business arithmetic. Topics are 
well chosen, logically presented, and inter- 
spersed amply with timely illustrations, and 
abundant problem material. 


REES, Paut K., and Mouzon, EDWIN 
D., Jr. Analytic Geometry. Dryden 
Press, c1948. 305p. $2.75. 


A book which gives the impression of be- 
ing very teachable. The materials seem 
carefully selected, and they are presented in 
a context of thoughtful development. There 
is an abundance of problem material. 


REYNOLDS, JAMES E. Reading Fun. 
Noble and Noble, Inc., 1948. 226p. 
$2.00. 


Stories that border on the comical and 
the ridiculous. It will be read with interest 
by children on the fourth and fifth-grade 
levels; and should make an excellent text 
to be used with retarded readers. It is well 
illustrated. The vocabulary is not difficult. 
The suggestions and check-up exercises at 
the end of the stories are good. Every 
fourth and fifth grade teacher will find this 
book an asset to her classroom library. 


Scott, HARRY FLETCHER, and others. 
Using Latin, Book One. Scott, Fores- 
man and Co., c1948. 447p. $2.40. 

An elementary text with emphasis on 
reading for mastery of words and forms. 
A wide variety of attractively illustrated 
reading material is a feature of the book. 


SHoup, Eart L. The National Gov- 
ernment of the American People. 
Ginn and Co., c1948. 914p. $4.50. 

A college textbook in American govern- 
ment. State and local phases are omitted. 
The writing is good with rather extensive 
use of historical perspective. The principal 
objection of some teachers would be its 
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encyclopedic character. Others, however, 
might regard this as an advantage. 


SIGLEY, DANIEL T., and STRATTON, 
WILLIAM T. Plane Geometry. Dryden 
Press, c1948. 242p. $2.25. 

A fairly formal treatment of the topics 
of plane geometry designed primarily for 
use by “students in colleges and technical 
schools who have not had plane geometry.” 


Wuire, Rosert W. The Abnormal 
Personality. Ronald Press, 1948. 613p. 
$5.00. 

A superior textbook for the beginning 
student of abnormal psychology. Lucid 
style, excellent organization along conven- 
tional lines. Makes considerable use of re- 
cent and current researcn in field. Highly 
recommended for undergraduate students of 
the subject. 


WICcKEY, ROSE, and others. Spelling 
Goals 9. Webster Publishing Co., 
c1948. 114p. $1.35. 


A good speller for ninth-grade pupils. It 
contains a practical list of words which may 
come within the vocabulary of ninth-grade 
subject matter fields. The approach is good, 
and the study helps are excellent. 


Publications Received 


MINNESOTA. University. Elementary 
Demonstration School Faculty (Tuttle 
School). Using Community Resour- 
ces. University of Minnesota Press, 
c1948. 102p. $1.00. (Series on Individ- 
ualization of Instruction, No. 6.) 


McConaTHy, OSBOURNE. New Music 


Horizons. Silver Burdett Co., 1948. 
146p. 
NATIONAL EpDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 


Department of Elementary School 
Principals. The Principal and Audio- 
Visual Education. National Education 
Association, c1948. 96p. $1.00. 


NEWMAN, WILLIAM §. Thirteen Key- 
board Sonatas of the 18th and 19th 
Centuries. University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1948. 175p. $5.00. 


SCHORLING, RALEIGH, and OTHERS. 
Workbook in General Mathematics, 
Basic Course. World Book Co., c1948. 
160p. $1.60. 


YAHRAES, HERBERT. Planning Your 
Family. Public Affairs Committee, 
c1948. 32p. 20c. (Public Affairs Pam- 
phlets, No. 136). 




















Useful books for teachers and students 





The most complete NEW dictionary available 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 


NEW COLLEGE STANDARD DICTIONARY 


Emphatype Edition 


HE only college-size dictionary 
which has Emphatype, the pronun- 
ciation-at-a-glance system, replacing 
the old, confusing diacritical markings. 


@ 145,000 Funk & Wagnalls-tested 


definitions 


® 1420 pages—1000 illustrations 
o 


$6.00 thumb indexed, $5.50 plain 





A completely revised edition 
Funk & Wagnalls 
STANDARD HANDBOOK OF 


SYNONYMS 
ANTONYMS & PREPOSITIONS 


HIS great reference book—for years a 
standard for teachers, students, spe ak- 
ers, authors—has been completely revised 
and reset in new, easy-to-read typograph- 
ical form. 8,000 synonyms, 4,000 an- 
tonyms together with the correct | use of 
prepositions. $3.00 





For teachers of composition 


FRESHMAN WRITING 


by Ollie Depew 


Professor of English 
S. Oregon College of Education 


ERE is a highly usable guide to 

better freshman writing, written by a 
teacher who knows the essentials of good 
writing and how to stimulate students to 
make them write their best. Over 400 
pages including bibliography. $3.50 





A stimulating new idea for American literature courses... 


100 YEARS AGO 


AMERICAN WRITING OF 1847 


HE first of the Centenary Series in 

American Literature, edited by James 
Playsted Wood. A magnificent collection 
of selections from the best writings of the 
year 1847—including Melville, Cooper, 
Longfellow, Prescott, Emerson, Agissiz 
and many others. $5.00 


AMERICAN WRITING OF 1848 


Eo TED by James Playsted Wood, Here 


a complete cross-section of Ameri- 


can prose, poetry and speeches tracing 
the life and thought of a century ago. 
It includes works by Thoreau, Lowell, 
Poe, Horace Mann and others. $5.00 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO. 153 East 24th St., New York 10, N. Y. 





Miss Sena Gertrude Dildy 





Children in kindergarten benefit 
from the relaxed posture of 
American Seating Company's 
Envoy Chairs with American 
Lniversal Tables. Shown are 20" 
tables and 11” chairs, in the new, 


natural finish. 





Your kindergarten seating 
can exert a lifetime influence 


Kindergarten is the place to begin guard- 
ing eyesight and posture. Habits estab- 
lished then will mean better health, better 
vision, better grades later. Envoy Chairs 
and Universal Tables provide an effective 
combination for manipulative tasks. 

Envoy Chairs combine beauty, comfort, 
and economy. Relaxed posture is attained 
by formed seats and deep-curved backs 
with self-adjusting lower rail. 

American Universal Tables are excep- 
tional values in the fine-furniture class. 
Tops are heavy, cored-plywood construc- 


tion. Nocorner legs to interfere with knees. 
All wood parts are hot-pressed, urea- 
resin-bonded for maximum strength and 
moisture resistance, and durably lacquered 
in natural finish, 30 to 55% light reflee- 
tance, for improved classroom environ- 
ment. Metal parts have dipped baked- 
enamel finish. 
FREE —Write today for your copy of our book- 
let, “Progress Toward Improved Classroom En- 


vironment.” 


American 
Universal 
Desk No. 434 


© . 
American Seating Company 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich. @ Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, Stadium, Theatre, Church, 
Transportation Seating and Folding Chairs 





